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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends to this institution was held at Exeter Hall, 
on Thursday morning, the 14th inst. The weather was 
extremely favourable, and at an early hour there was a 
very large assembly present. On the platform we 
noticed C. Hindley, Esq., M.P.; Drs. Morrison, Bennet, 
Burder, Halley, &c.; the Hon. and Rev. B. Noel; the 
Hon. Leland Noel; the Revs. J. II. Hinton, Jacob Stan- 
ley, A. Reed, Alexander, Adkins, &c.; Wm. Alers Han- 
key, Esq., E. Baines, Esq., &c. ; Capt. Hunt, late com- 
mander of the Basilisk ; and others. 


Sir C. E. Surru, Bart., having taken the chair, 
The proceedings commenced by singing 
Great was the day, the joy was great, 
When the divine disciples met; 
Whilst on their heads the Spirit came, 
And sat like tongues of cloven flame, &c. 
The Rev. J. AlxXAN DER (of Norwich) implored the 
Divine presence and blessing, and 


The Cuatrrman then rose and said: I have expressed 
some reluctance in consenting to preside this morning, 
and for more than one reason, as your friends the 
Secretaries will bear me witness. I felt that the chair 
would have been better occupied by some one else than 
the treasurer of the Institution. I feel it is a great 
honour to occupy this post in your Society, and I would 
rather that the honour of presiding at this meeting had 
been bestowed upon some other person. But I have 
another reason for feeling some reluctance in taking this 
position, if you will excuse me in stating it—a personal 
one; it is this: that during the whole of last night I 
was not able to obtain half an hour's sleep, from my in- 
tense interest in the circumstances and prospects of the 
Society. Therefore I trust you will kindly bear with 
me if cannot address you as methodically as I could 
desire, and not attribute it to that which is the farthest 
possible from my mind—want of interest in the pro- 
ceedings of this great Society. ‘There is an expression 
in a classical writer that has always had great interest 
tomy mind. The great orator of Rome speaks of the 
religion of the spot—religio loci; and I have been led 
to think that there is a very analogous feeling, namely, 
the religion of the topic or the subject. Let me explain 
what may seem rather an abstraction. Let any of the 
family of the Duke of Marlborough go to the battle- 
field of Blenheim, and if the chivalrous heart beats in 
their bosoms, they will rejoice to think of the honours 


justice to my own feelings, if I did not say that my mind 


conferred upon their family in connexion with that 
field. To take a more modern instance: let any of | 
those who respect the name of the Duke of Wellington 
go to the battle-field of Waterloo—and especially if it | 
should be after his removal from this scene, which we 
shall join in saying God grant may be a long-deferred | 
event [cheers]|—and who that feels an interest in his 
honour would not be conscious of kindly feelings | 
springing up in their minds when looking on the spot 
where his trophies were won? But when we approach 
the topic of the London Missionary Society, and con- 
template it in its length and breadth, now that it has 
existed half a century, we must be but little acquainted 
with its history, or little interested in the great object for 
which it exists, if our hearts are not kindled with what it 
has done, and with what, in the hand of God, it is now 
doing for the world. In thinking of the history and 
circumstances of the Society, my mind has been in- 
voluntarily carried to some of its early circumstances. 
I feel as if present at the spot in the city of London 
where some forty or fifty men met in faith to originate 
that great Institution, in favour of which your hearts 
and minds are enlisted. When you have walked upon 
the shingled beach, and observed the seaweed that has 
been carried up by the tide and ranged along the shore, 
have you not considered it a — of the height to 
which the tide had risen? So we may look upon the 
institutions which now exist. Such an institution as 
this indicates how high the tide of our forefathers’ feel- 
ings rose [hear, bear! and it is not only an instance of 
the warmth of their feelings, but of the energy of those 
efforts, formed in faith, for the glory of God. Those 
who undertake a work, however feeble it may be, if 
commenced in faith, may be assured that they will leave 
landmarks for which the world hereafter will thank 
God. I have thought of the voyage of the Duff, and of 
the singular conversion of the captain of the vessel 
under the preaching of Griffin. I have thought that 
great results flowed from these apparently slight events. 
I have pictured to myself that good man in his pulpit, 
fearing lest his sermon should not be suited to the cap- 
tain whom he saw entering his chapel. I have thought 
how its improbable subject was blessed to the conver- 
sion of that soul, and how that very man was the captain 
of the first vessel which carried forth your missionaries 
to the Pacific. I have thought of Africaner converted by 
the grace of God, from the Jion turned into the lamb ; and 


I have thought not only of those who are dead but of 
those who still survive. How remarkable a provicence 
was it that Lacroix was brought into your service, a 
man able to speak most of the languages of Europe, and 
possessing a remarkable facility for acquiring the lan- 


guages of the East. Then I have thought of his labours 
in India, which perhaps have been more successful in 
their degree than those of any other missionary, with 
the exception of Dr. Duff, of the Church of Scotland, 
Mr. Pope, the honoured missionary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and Mr. Moffat, that 
name so honoured by every friend of the London Mis- 
sionary Society [cheers]. We have heard much re- 
cently of events in India, and have done honour to the 
exploits of our countrymen in that country, and there is 
not a person present, who, having heard of the manly 
valour of Sir Henry Hardinge, has not been able to 
thank God for the sanctified courage of the commander 
of the forces of the East, going among the army, and 
preparing them for the great battle in which they were 
about to engage. But in our missionary, Moffat, we 
have an instance of at least as great and sanctified cour- 
age [cheers]. And when I remember some of the tales 
he has told me of his long journeys in company with 
savages, with nothing to slake his burning thirst but 
the foul water of the arid regions through which he 
passed, I have thought that we possess an assur- 
ance in connexion with the labours of this Socie- 
ty of as much sanctified courage as has ever been 
exhibited on more questionable fields of battle. 
But in thinking of our meeting, I should not do 


has been at least as much ovcupied respecting the prin- 
ciples of this Institution, as in relation to the persons 
and the events connected with it. Allow me (common- 
place as the subject has sometimes been considered) to 
dwell with congratulation and thankfulness on that 
peculiar feature of this Society, evinced in its holding 
up the bar.ner of true Catholicity to Christendom and 
to the world at large [cheers]. If there is one aphorism 
more than another which expresses the objects of this 
Institution, and its true character, it is—In necessary 
thinus, unity; in non-necessary things, liberty; and in 
all things, charity! If ever there were times when the 
manifestation of this principle was necessary, surely 
they are the times now passing over us, If ever party- 
spirit finds its way upon the platform of the London 
Missionary Society, it has no standing-room there. It 
is true our missionaries are chiefly members of the Con- 
gregational body, but that is not necessarily the case. 
Allow me, frequently as the fundamental principle of 
the Society has been referred to, to advert to it to-day. 
As the union of God's people of various denominations, 
in carrying out the great work of missions, is a most 
desirable object ; so to prevent, if possible, any cause 
of future dissension, it is declared to be a fundamental 
principle of the Missionary Society, that our design is 
not to send Presbyterianism, Independency, Epis- 
copacy, or any other form of church order and govern- 
ment (about which there may be a difference of opinion 
among serious persons), but the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God, to the heathen; and that it shall be left 
(as it ought to be left) to the minds of the persons 
whom God may call unto the fellowship of his Son 
from among them, to assume for themselves such form 
of church government as to them shall appear 
most agreeable to the Word of God.“ Founding 
my opinion on this, as upon a rock, I say that 
no one has a right to-day, at the meeting of this 
Society, to insist on any point as an essential, upon 
which there is a difference of opinion amongst us. ‘The 
greater part of us are voluntaries, but no person pre- 
sent, if he keeps order, has a right to say one word that 
would be offensive to any Churchmen of the most deli- 
cate mind, or to any who entertain opposite opinions 
[cheers]. We are mostly in the habit of not using pre- 
pared forms of worship, but no one has a right to say 
one word contumelious towards that beautiful Liturgy 
of the Church of England, which Robert IIall charac- 
terises as one of the noblest productions of uninspired 
men. If any one thinks this an undue restriction, = 
any other occasion, he must submit to it on the plat- 
form of the London Missionary Society. This is not a 
new doctrine of independence: allow me to read an ex- 
tract from a passage, which, in ten years’ time, will be 
two hundred years since it was written. It has been 
preserved in MS. in the British Museum, and has been 
printed by Thomas Carlyle. ‘The opinion is this :— 
„% Men who believe in Jesus Christ—thut is, the form 
that gives being to true religion, namely, to faith in 
Christ—and walking in a profession answerable to that 
faith; men who believe the remission of sins through 
the blood of Christ, and free justification by the blood 
of Christ, who live upon the grace of God—they are 
members of Jesus Christ, and are to him the apple of 
his eye. Whoever hath this faith, let his form be what 
it may, he walking peaceably without prejudice to 
others under other forms: it is a debt due to God and 
Christ, and He will require it, if that Christian 
may not enjoy his liberty. If a man of one 
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form will be trampling upon the heels of another 
form; if an Independent, for example, will despise | 
him who is under Baptism, and will revile him 
and reproach and provoke him—I will not suffer it in | 
him. If, on the other side, those of the Anabaptist 
judgment shall be censuring the godly ministers of the 
nation who profess under that of Independency ; or if 
those who profess under Presbytery shall be reproach- | 


ing or speaking evil of them, traducing and censurin® 
them—as 1 ould not be willing to see the day when 
England shall be in the power of the Presbytery to 
impose upon the consciences of others that profess faith 
in Christ—so I will not endure any reproach to them. 
But God give us hearts and spirits to keep things 
equal, Which, truly, I must profess to you, hath been 
my temper. I have had some boxes on the ears, and 
rebukes—on the one hand and on the other; some cen- 
suring me for Presbytery ; others as an inletter to all 
the sects and heresies of the nation. I have borne my 
reproach; but I have, through God's mercy, not been 
anhappy in hindering any one religion to impose upon 
another.“ That was not pronounced by a bad Inde- 
pendent; it was spoken by Oliver Cromwell [loud 
cheers]. I have now done, having detained you, I 
fear, too long; but I must now say that, before the 
idol-car of sectarian r spirit, 18. dy God's 
grace, I shall never fall Joon. Whether it be sur- 
mounted by the bishop's mitre, or the cap of liberty, I 
equally dislike it, because it is o to the meek 
and lowly spirit of Jesus Christ. 1 would sooner be 
crushed by the party spirit of the car of Juggernaut 
than ride uponit. I hope that it will not be necessary, 
but, that by the outpouring of the Spirit of God, the 
Londan Missionary Society will not only be preserved 
for the propagation of the gospel, but be the mighty 
bulwark, to resist the intrusion of party spirit, whether 
it be on the right hand or on the left [loud cheers]. 


Mr. A. Trpoman, Foreign Secretary of the Society, 
then read an abstract of the Report, which stated— 


That the missionaries of the Society, in common with 
those of every Evangelical Protestant Communion, had 
now to encounter, in every fleld of their exertions, the most 
active opposition from the agents of Popery. In no part of 
the world was the anti-Protestant desigu of Catholic mis- 
sions more striking and conclusive than in PoLYNesia. 
The martial power of France, which was degraded to force 
upon the Protestant Christians of Tahiti the exclusive pre- 
tensions of the Papal Church, continues to oppress and pol- 
lute that island; but the designs of Popery, as it respects 
converts, had thus far totally failed, and not more than one- 
sixth of the population had been brought even into external 
alliance with the invaders of their country. The deeply- 
injured Queen, Pomare, continues to prefer freedom in exile 
to French oppression; but the directors, aided by the liber- 
ality of their friends, have adopted the best means for miti- 
gating her sufferings and ministering to her wants. Over 
Tautrt, bleeding with her many wrongs, we must mingle 
miles with tears, and sing of mercy as well as judgment. 
In the camp at Papeenoo the presence of the Lord was felt 
and owned; and many, in this dark season of national ad- 
versity, have sought and found that mercy which, in brighter 
days, they neglected or despised. The mission at TANNA 
had been revived, and the gospel extended to other islands 
of the New Hepnipes, where the prospects are peculiarly 
animating. In parts of the Samoas the Divine presence 
has been felt in renewed power, and with the most blessed 
effects. 

Events, equally astonishing and delightful, have occurred, 
during the year, under the gracious coptrol of the God of 
missions, for the propagation of the gospelin China. By 
the decree of the Emperor, the myriads of that vast empire 
were now at liberty to embrace and profess the religion of 
the Lord of Ileaven, as known and published by the west- 
ern nations. The Directors were sensible of the high duty 
to China which rested upon this Institution in particular ; 
but their delight that her teeming population was now open 
to the mercy of the gospel, was not unaccompanied with 
deep regret, that their efforts to meet her loud and pressing 
claims had been so inadequate to the solemn and joyous oc- 
casion, At Shanghae and Amoy our missionaries enjoy many 
marks of the Divine favour; and there was every prospect 
of an abundant harvest. 

In IN DIA, and more cularly the Southern Provinces, 
the deadly force of cholera has been widely prevalent ; and 
many of the native Christians, and several devoted native 
Evangelists, had been numbered with its victims. At 
no former period, however, had the work of the Lord been 
more vigorous and expansive in its progress. The number 
of converts, who had profersed the name of Christ in bap- 
tism, had been great beyond precedent. Female education 
was beginning to yield precious fruit in the conversion of 
seuls and the advancement of social comfort. From the 
Thevlogical Seminaries, a large body of native Evangelists, 
renovated in heart and informed in understanding, were 
preparing to enter the field of spiritual death. 

In AFRICA, some of the missions had been exposed to 
the danger and desolation of war, especially Philipolis ; but 
hostilities had happily terminated, and the selfish and cruel 
designs of the Dutch invaders have been frustrated. In 
several parts of the country there had been gracious revi- 
vals of spiritual religion, and four hundred members had 
been added to the native churches. 

Cheering tidings had been received from the oppressed 
Christians of MapaGascarn. Though persecuted, they 
were not forsaken; though cast down, they were not de- 
stroyed. Amidst all their privations and dangers, the be- 
lievers bad multiplied, rather than decreased. No additions 
had been made to the number of the martyrs, but the cruel 
edicts of the Government, though somewhat relaxed, are 
unrepealed. 

Many of the West IX DIA stations had participated in the 


Divine preser.ce and blessing. 


The number of stations and outstations, supported by the 
Society in different parts of the world, was 460, connected 
with which there are 150 churches. The Society poy 
among the heathen, 165 European missionaries and 
European and native assistants. The number of printing 
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establishments in operation was fifteen. In the past year 
the Directors had sent forth to various parts of the world 
missionaries, with their families, amounting, exclusive of 
children, to eighteen individuals. 

The total amount of receipts, during the past year, had 
been £79,745 Is. Id.; the expenditure, £74,497 7s. 


Dr. VAUGHAN rose to move— 

That the Report, of which an abstract has been presented to the 
meeting, be approved and adopted, and that the directors be re- 
quested to employ the necessary measures for having it printed, and 

ut in circulation at the earliest practicable period ; and this meet- 
ng, deeply sensible thet the grace of God is the only source of well- 
ualified agency, no less.than real p erity in Christian Missions, 
— ascribe to Him, for the extended and successful laboyrs of 
the London Missionary Society, the glory due unto His name, While 
it humbly implores the more abundant communication of the 
Divine Spirit to crown its future exertions with still augmented 
success in the conversion of the heathen to the faith of Christ, 

I have been requested to move the adoption of the 
Keport which has now been read; and so far as that truly 
excellent Keport itself is concerned I might be content to 
do so in the few words I have now uttered, and have 
remained silent. But it is expected, on occasions like 
the present, that when you recommend the adoption of 
& particular course you should be prepared to assign 
some reasons in favour of what you so recommend. 
The modern church owes very much to the missionary 
spirit; we have done nothing under the impulse of this 
spirit that has not been returned manifold into our 
own bosom. In becoming givers we have been made 
receivers; God has cared for us in proportion as we 
have cared for others; as we have passed beyond the 
limit of our own various enclosure, it has only been 
to place ourselves beneath a richer shower of the 
Divine blessing. About a half a century ago, when 
the missionary spirit was awakened in our churches, 
they appeared to need some new and stirring object. 
The revival of religion in Great Britain which had 
taken oye about half a century before, in connexion 
with the preaching of Whittield and Wesley, had 
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— well spread its influence over the length and 
readth of our country; but it belongs to the human 
mind, in the case of multitudes as of individuals, 
that there should now and then come upon it the 
freshness of a new stimulus supplied by a new ob- 
ject. There was in this country at that time, as 
you know, in connexion with our churches, many 
holy men whose hearts were ready to kindle un- 
der such an influence as that which fell upon it. 
It is very true that French infidelity, revolutionary 
Atheism, about fifty years ago, seemed to promise our 
— fathers some new and quite sufficient occupation ; 
ut amidst all the ravings of Infidelity and Atheism 
at home, those men had hearts in them capable of 
meditating extended missionary labour abroad. While 
war raged upon the continent, while it shook thrones 
and dynasties to the dust, amidst the roar of cannon 
and the shout of warlike multitudes, these good men 
formed their purpose of sending the gospel of peace 
unto the ends of the earth. Sir, the sea at that time 
was everywhere scoured by the ships of the enemy ; 
very few of our colonies were open to the labours of 
missionaries ; our great Indian empire was in the hands 
of a set of money-worshippers in Leadenhall-street, 
who, marvellously Christian as they deemed themselves 
to be, had somehow come to the sage conclusion, that 
Christianity was a thing that must do harm, and could 
not do good, if it were sent to India. Our pious fathers 
had to look on these corrupt children of a corrupt civi- 
lisation at home; and they turned their thoughts away 
to the rude tribes of the South Sea and of Southern 
Africa, and they began to think that in them they 
should probably find more hopeful specimens of human- 
ity. It was a bold attempt to make, under the circum- 
stances of the time. But the great difficulties that 
came upon these men appear to have been for the very 
purpose of testing and strengthening their principles, 
and of transmitting their character to us as that of men 
who, if they could not have written very fine things 
about moral heroism, were capable of leaving upon the 
age of our religious history the living thing itself 
i I never look at this Society, in connexion 
with those good men, without feeling that it carries 
along with it, in that view, a powerful claim upon our 
regard. But with reference to ourselves, itis a good 
thing, Sir Culling, in relation to a good cause, to have 
men committed to the object [hear, hear]. What the 
state of things would be if this or that project had 
never been taken up is one question; but what the 
state of things will be (supposing the project to have 
been adopted) if it is abandoned, or even allowed to 
decline, is another [hear, hear]. We all feel that the 
extinction of the London Missionary Society would be 
a proclamation, to the very ends of the earth, of the 
extinction of that large section of the church which is 
known to be mainly its support; and that even its de- 
cline would be a signal, throug’: every region, of the 
decline of everything else in the same quarter — 
hear]. Sir, it is well, when we have to do with a being 
like man,—a selfish, luxuriating creature; one sadly 
beset with the love of his own ease—one whom it is 
very difficult to bring to put his hand to the plough of 
labour; and who, even when he has done so, is very 
= to look back,—it is well to have this strange 
ing so committed to his proper work that, even 
as a calculation of selfishness, it will be seen to 
be a more costly thing to go backwards than to go for- 
wards [cheers]. Now, sir, we are in this very wholesome 
osition in relation to the London Missionary Society. 
Whatever we may see, in the form of difficulty, con- 
nected with our going onward, it is nothing compared 
with that which would grow up about us as the conse- 
quence of going backward. I rejoice, therefore, ex- 
ceedingly to find that the Report of the present year 
has in it the signs of progression to so pleasing an ex- 
tent |cheers]. But that Report informs us, also, that 
in every place where your missionaries are labouring, 
the emissaries of Rome are crossing their path; with 
a magnanimity worthy of their cause, these spiritual 
heroes are anxious to enter into“ other men's“ la- 
rs,” and to ‘‘reap where they have not sown”’ 

* do laughter]. Sir, this is another ground on 


e the kind of appeal to which I have just 
we had never committed ourselves to the 
rting the heathen, we might then have 
vely innocent in leaving the Romanist 
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allow ourselves to be driven from it by such antagonists. 
who can hear of it for a moment? [ hear, hear. Better 
never to have planted our foot on the shores of heathen 
lands, than allow it to be supplanted by those old cor- 
ruptions of the truth of God [cheers]. I had almost said 
it were better that the heathen should never have heard 
of Christianity, than that they should have heard of it 
libelled as these men libel it [hear, hear]. I mean 
what I say upon that point. It is nothing less than 
that; and sure I am, that, in many cases, it is far bet- 
ter to have to deal with a religion that is wholly false, 
than with corrupt forms of that religion which alone is 
true hear, hear]. But, sir, there are“ signs of the 
times in relation to Romanism upon which my x 
fix, and which it gladdens my heart to observe. We 
have heard a great deal of late about the progress of 
Popery ; we see Anglo-catholicism verging fast towards 
Romanism, and thus going unto its own place” 
[laughter]; and I do not at all question but that within 
the last thirty years there has been a considerable re- 
vival of the papal power. But, Mr. Chairman, the case 
does not end there. While this progress has been 
made, the vauntings of it have been going forth rather 
imprudently loud; and, as the result, they have 
awakened upon the continent of Europe a scrutiny, a 
jealousy, and a reaction which is menacing an over- 
throw, surpassing anything that has happened since the 
days of Luther. No man can look at the movement in 
Germany, no man can look at France, in connexion 
with a similar movement which has arisen out of the 
labours of such men as Michelet, Quinet, and others, 
who are working there, without seeing that there is a 
a keen, a steady, a trumpet-tongued protest going up 
against Romanism, which promises to prove its little gain 
of yesterday only preparatory to its mighty loss of to- 
morrow. h, sir, it is a shame—it is a shame to the 
ministers of religion—that we have left this noble re- 
action to be the achievement of philosophers rather 
than of divines,—of men of letters rather than of 
theologians,—aye, the reaction of men of the 
world for the most part, contending for a manly 
liberty of thought, when it might have been that of the 
Church contending for the higher emancipation of man’s 
whole moral nature ao hear]. But, if we have been 
thus far in fault, and if God be now putting this visible 
reproach upon our supineness, I trust that we shall 
know how to profit by the lesson that is presented to 
us. The point, however, to which I mean to bring all 
this is just what I am about to state. Let these Romap- 
ists know that the state of things in Europe is such, 
that they are now very likely to find their game here to 
be what it was about the time of Luther, namely, a 
losing game; let them feel that, from some cause or 
other, Europe has become spoiled for their machinery ; 
and what will they do then? Why the natural outlet 
for their zeal will be to pour down like a flood upon all 
our missionary stations hear, hear|—and it must be 
our work, nay, I will not say ours, it must be the work 
of all our missionary societies, banded together like the 
Greek phalanx of antiquity, and do battle with the man 
of sin as now at best a baptized paganism among men 
[cheers]. Oh, my friends, be not alarmed about the 
progress of Romanism ſ hear, hear]. You give it strength 
by that fear; you croak it into power by not treating it 
as it deserves [cheers]. Treat it as an impostor that is to 
be exposed and destroyed ; never talk of it as anything 
else; never let your children hear you speak of 
it but as a thing of that character; and let your press 
always speak of it as that which is to be withered by 
the advancing enlightenment which is abroad. Be sure 
of this, the mind of Europe is now teeming with ele- 
ments of culture that will unfit it for ever bowing again 
to that degraded yoke rn Aye, the men of 
Europe are already spoiled for tricks of that sort; 
and the women, too, are in the same position. They 
are both learning— though in some cases, perhaps, 
rather late that a noble nature was never designed to 
be the victim of priestly meddling, priestly craft, and 
priestly oppression. Sir, lam not the man to violate 
the catholicity of the platform of the London Mission- 
ary Society; Lam not here to assail Church-of-Eng- 
landism proper ; but I am here to denounce that Church- 
of-Englandism, and every religion, whatever name or 
form it may assume, which puts the priest into the 
lace of the Almighty, and which makes him the power 
imparting to man his religious character and the ground 
of religious hope [hear, hear]. Whether you call that 
Protestantism, or Tractarianism, or Romanism, or Hin- 
dooism, or anything else, it is only a particular form of 
the one great priestly juggle against which we have a 
mission to protest [cheers]. Shall I remind those of 

ou who are parents what you owe to this question? 
Iistory tells us of an ancient king who conceived that 
he had suffered grievous wrong from the power of 
ancient Rome. ‘The old man had his hoary hairs upon 
him, and he was conscious that to him would hardly 
pertain the power of carrying into effect the 2 
of his mind against that haughty and tyrannical do- 
minion. But that aged king had a son, a boy in the 
ninth year of his age; and, on an appointed day, he 
summoned the nobles, the priesthood, and the people 
of the realm, and, in the presence of the 3 host, 
the boy had to take his place beside the altar, to liſt his 
hand as in the presence of the immortal gods, and to 
swear eternal enmity to Rome. The boy did as the sire 
commanded ; and he lived to make the tide of war force 
its way through the frozen passes of the Alps, spread 
itself ower the plains of Italy, and send terror to the 
heart of Rome, where fear had not been known for 
centuries. What do I mean by this allusion? I mean 
that you parents should train your children with steady 
purpose to put down all these priestly forms, to main- 
tain pure and undefiled religion, and not to allow the 
cup of the sorceress, by which all nations are made 
drunk and destroyed, to pass without a proper 
reprobation. But I would say further, that, apart 
from all the facts to which I have referred, as 
terding to point out to us our course of duty, 
the great rule of duty itself still remains as our 


commanding 


with our duty; 


men’s wonder, ; 
place here not to judge of things by events or by success, 


ying taken our stand in this work, to 
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but to judge of them by their rightness or wrongness ; 
and he has but a poor grovelling spirit who can labour 
manfully only as human applause shall greet him, and 
is the shout shall attend his efforts. Rather give me 
the man whose soul is so built up in reverence for the 
— line of right, that he can find the beginning of his 

aradise in the consciousness that he is doing the right 
thing, by the right means, and in the right spirit, whe- 
ther success come or not. In proportion as we are able 
to co this, we are guarding against one of the treacherous 
tendencies which beset us—that which often makes our 
very religion to be only another form of our selfishness, 
It is said, concerning the celebrated Charles Fox, that a 
new member of the House of Commons having delivered 
his maiden speech with much effect, a friend who was 
near him, said“ That gentleman will be a very distin- 
guished man in our debates.“ ‘I don't know that,” 
said Mr. Fox, wait alittle ; let me see him fail.“ Aye, 
there's the rub’’ [laughter]. Let me see a man 
stumble, and then let me see if he has elasticity enough 
in him to recover; let me see him fail, and let me see if 
the failure of to-day be to him only a stronger motive 
for wiser and better directed effort to-morrow [hear, 
hear]. But how are we to be thus strong? Not by 
looking to consequences, but by looking to principle. 
Consequences, like the world, are ever varying ; but the 
great rule of rectitude, oh! that, that has stability and 
grandeur; it is, like Him from whom it comes, “ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.“ To live in 
it is to live in Him; to die in it is to die at His feet, to 
die beneath his smile. Oh, it is not to die, it is to live 
hear, hear]! Shall we, then, draw back? O God! 
make Thine own religion in our hearts to answer, No; 
make our manhood, which is also Thy gift, to answer, 
No; and make our very shame and selfishness, which are 
our own, make even them to answer, No. 

C. Htnpiey, Esq., M. P., on rising to second the reso- 
lution, spoke as follows: This meeting is a demonstra- 
tion of the continued interest which is felt in the 
London Missionary Society. A few days ago, I had the 
honour to sit upon this platform next to the Marquis of 
Lorn, a young nobleman of great promise, but unaccus- 
tomed to attend such meetings as the present. He ex- 
. to me his great astonishment at seeing so many 
adies present. I almost felt the same emotion on coming 
to the meeting to day? But what is the fact? Why, that 
in everything great, noble, and useful, the ladies are 
always first, and I am quite convinced that the exalted 
position of our country is more owing to them, than it 
is even to the gentlemen of our land. I rejoice in 
the object of this Society, and I rejoice also in its con- 
stitution. ‘The object must be dear to every Christian, 
be he Wesleyan, Churchman, one of the United Bre- 
thren, or Baptist, be he what he may; the object of this 
Society, which is to evangelise the world, and to dis- 
seminate the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, must be 
dear to every one who loves the name of the Saviour 
[cheers]. But I rejoice also in the constitution of this 
society, which, not trusting to sectarian effort, unites 
men of all parties, giving to every one an opportunity, 
to whatever other society he may belong, of attaching 
himself to this, and carrying out, by co-operative effort, 
one great object—the extension of the Redeemer's 
name This Society has, in that respect, an 
advantage in heathen countries. The heathen might 
naturally ask, when they saw men of different 
denominations each urging their own views, Can 
you not agree amongst yourselves, and then come 
to tell us what is your view of divine truth?“ 
But this Society, recognising, as it does, all sects hold- 
ing the essentials of religion, cannot be open to such 
an objection hear, hear]. There is one part of the 
Report which deeply interested me; and that is, the 
narration with regard to Queen Pomare. I am sure 
the example of that Queen ought to make her dear to 
the Christians of this country [hear, hear]. Little did 
the governments of England and France think that she 
— manifest that constancy which she has shown 
under her trials. I am quite certain that the English, 
as well as the French Government, believed that she 
would soon be persuaded by the presents and bribes of 
France; but she has shown in her exile that the grace 
of God has taken possession of her heart, and that the 
principles which she has espoused she espoused because 
she believed them to be true [cheers]. I do trust that, 
if the funds of this Society should be inadequate, or if 
there should be any reason on the part of the directors 
for withholding what their benevolence would induce 
them to offer—I do trust that, without reference to this 
Society, there will be a feeling amongst the benevolent 
Christians of England which will prevent that Queen, 
exiled and oppressed as she is, from suffering, in a tem- 
poral point of view, in the situation in which she is 
placed [ Hear, hear,“ and cheers]. 

E. Uaines, Esq., jun., of Leeds, in supporting the 
resolution, said: I have a duty to perform which will 
preclude me from making any general remarks on the 
work of missions. I will only, in one brief sentence, 
say that I regard this enterprise of Christian benevo- 
lence as one of the clearest of the duties that we owe to 
our Creator, to our Redeemer, and to our fellow-men, 
as a noble and glorious enterprise, dignifying and bless- 
ing the age in which live, and worthy to engage the 
best affections of every Christian. The special duty, 
sir, which I am called upon to perform, is one entrusted 
to me by the Directors of your Society, and also by a 
Committee which has lately been sitting in London for 
the purpose of investigating its affairs [hear, hear]. I 
need not remark to a meeting like this, that in all our 

t voluntary associations, it is essential that the 
irectors should be responsible to the subscribers for 
the management of the affairs of the Society; and it is 
uite certain, that no such society can prosper unless 
there is full confidence and mutual satisfaction on the 
part of the constituents and the executive. Your Di- 
rectors, conscious of this truth, have taken a step which 
I am sure will meet with your approbation. They were 
desirous to lay the whole of their affairs, and especially 
the whole of their expenditure, before a select commit- 
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on Friday last in this city, and that you may be able to | 


judge of what materials it was composed, I will read 
the names of the members :—Mr. Samuel Fletcher and 
Mr. Alderman Kershaw, of Manchester; Mr. W. A. 
Hankey and Mr. Trueman, jun., of London; Mr. Nun- 
neley, of Leicester ; Mr. Ray, of Ipswich ; Mr. Penfold, 
of Brighton; Mr. D. * of Plymouth; Mr. S. Job, 
of Liverpool; Mr. W. D. Wills, of Bristol; Rev. J. G. 
Miall, of Bradford; and Mr. E. Baines, jun., of Leeds. 
I ought to mention, that Mr. Miall, of Bradford, 
being a minister, was not originally invited to be a 
member of this committee, the directors being very 
anxious that it should, as I have said, consist wholly 
of laymen. Being secretary of the Auxiliary Society 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, he attended the com- 
mittee, by invitation from the officers, and was re- 
quested by the remainder of the gentlemen forming the 
committee, to take part in the proceedings. I may say 
that the whole of these gentlemen are firm friends of 
the Society, and some of them its most /ibera/ supporters, 
but that they were all perfectly unconnected with the 
Directors, and that most of them were unknown even 
to each other until they met on this occasion. As 
the secretary of that committee, I have been requested 
to report to you, at your annual meeting, and through 
it, to the friends of the Society throughout the whole 
country, the result of their investigation; and I am 
sure, from what I saw, I may say for the whole of those 
gentlemen that they came to that committee with the 
same determination which | myself expressed to the 
Directors, in reply to their invitation to serve upon it, 
that if we found anything wrong we would correct it, 
but if we found things right we would say so. The com- 
mittee sat ten hours on the first day, and six hours on the 
second day ; they inquired freely into everything ; into the 
state of the finances, into the expenditure at the mis- 
sion stations, into the extent and cost of the establish- 
ment of the mission house, into the nature and expense 
of the district agency which has recently been employed ; 
and such was their curiosity that they even ventured to 
inquire into the conduct of the directors themselves— 
[laughter into the duties that they set themselves to 
perform, andinto the manner in which they performed 
those duties. I feel bound to say, Sir, that the secre- 
taries of your society, and two gentlemen of the Finance 
Committee who attended to give information, frankly 
and explicitly answered every question that was put to 
them, threw open to us their books and documents, and 
manifested every desire to promote the fullest and the 
most perfect investigation into your affairs. Our scru- 
tiny was close, strict, | may almost say severe, though 
not uncourteous; and I am confident that the gentle- 
men on your board of direction will bear me out when 
I say that that committee manifested a determination 
to become acquainted with everything, in order 
that they might act in the spirit which 1 have al- 
ready expressed. ‘That committee, it will be satis- 
factory to you to know, composed of such vari- 
ous materials, and drawn from all parts of the 
kingdom, were perfectly unanimous in the resolutions to 
which they came, and those resolutions were drawn up, 
discussed, and decided upon, in the absence of your 
secretaries, and of the members of your board of direc- 
tion. I think it my duty to testify to this meeting, and 
to the friends of the London Missionary Society gene- 
rally, that if we had discovered unnecessary expendi- 
ture at your mission stations; if we had found that your 
officers here were under-worked or over-paid; if we 
had discovered that your Directors were negligent of 
the duties which you had committed to them, we 
should have thought it our bounden duty, as honest 
men, to report the opinion that we had formed. We 
should have thought it, however unpleasant, a sacred 
duty to the Society, to the cause of the perishing hea- 
then, and to God. But, on the other hand, if we dis- 
covered the reverse of these things, we then equally 
felt that it was our duty to come forward and frankly 
pronounce our judgment. I need not, sir, remind 
this meeting, after the report which they have heard, of 
the extent and variety of the field occupied by your 
missions: the territory, I cannot say occupied, but at 
least visited, by 1 Mission iety is, in 
one respect, like the colonial empire of England. The 
sun never sets upon it. You assail the greatest empires 
and stoop to the humblest communities on the earth. 
You lay your hand upon the vast and patriarchial em- 
pire of, hina, a world within the world; you plant 
your agents among the crowded cities of India, amid an 
effeminate, false, and idolatrous population ; your mis- 
sicnaries correspond with, and comfort, and hover 
round those whom I may call the living martyrs of 
Madagascar; you soothe the warlike Bechuana and Caf- 
fre, and raise the oppressed Hottentot; you guide the 
lately-emancipated negroes to a spiritual enfranchise- 
ment; and, in the beautiful islands of the South Seas, 

ou have converted many a howling wilderness 
into a garden of the Lord. Nor can I refrain 
from saying that the outraged inhabitants of Tahiti 
seem to have imbibed the spirit along with the 
religion and civilisation of England; that they mani- 
fest the same chivalrous regard to their Queen, 
although banished from her territories, that Englishmen 
would to theirs—the same regard for liberty, right, and 
independence ; and I must add that Queen Pomare, by 
her spirit and her gentle virtues, has proved herself no 
unworthy sister of Queen Victoria [cheers]. To pre- 
side over a field so vast as this obviously requires men 
of large capacity, of great experience, of high mental 
qualifications, and of persevering industry. It might 
be difficult to form any estimate of what was an appro- 
priate payment and allowance to missionaries placed in 
tields so very diverse over the face of the civilised and 
uncivilised world, were it not that, happily. there are 
other great societies occupying the same field; and that, 
by a comparison of their experience with your own, we 
may at least attain an approximation to what is needful 
and right. Your committee made that comparison ; 
and I am happy to report that the result is extremely 
favourable; that, among those noble competitors in the 
work of evangelising the world, there is no society 
which occupies a more honourable position, or whic 
has done more good, in proportion to its means, than 
the London Missionary Society. The resolution that 
was come to unanimously at the close of our inquiry, as 
30 the various stations, was as follows :— 
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„That this Committee, after a detailed investigation 
of the expenses connected with the foreign operations of 
the Society, and full explanations from the foreign secre- 
tary and members of the finance committee, expresses its 
conviction of the integrity, watchfulness, firmness, and 
zealous devotedness with which its affairs have been 
conducted by the directors and officers; expressing, at 
the same time, its gratification that improved circum- 
stances, in some of the principal missionary stations, 
have rendered considerable retrenchment possible, with- 
out limiting the extent, or impairing the efficiency, of 
the Society's operations. 

It is requisite to add, that in the course of the last year 
your Directors had appointed a special Committee of 
their own number for the revision of their whole ex- 
penditure; and that, prior to the sitting of the Com- 
mittee for which I now report, it had been found pos- 
sible to make very important reductions in their expen- 
diture—reductions which, it is — when completed 
at the close of the year 1847, will amount to a sum of 
from £10,000 to £12,000. This reduction, however, it 
must be understood, is estimated on the expenditure of the 
years 1844-5, which was an exceedingly expensive year. 
It does not involve the abandonment of a single station, 
nor, with one exception, a diminution of the allowance 
made to any one of your missionaries; but it arises, in 
great part, from the delightful fact that the congrega- 
tions in the West Indies have now become to so great 
an extent independent of the Society from which they 
sprung, that they are able, in a great measure, to sus- 
tain their own ministers [cheers]. Another important 
item of reduction arises from the non-recurrence of the 
heavy expenses upon the missionaries’ return from Ta- 
hiti in 1844-5; and there are also found to be some re- 
ductions which it is practicable to make in South 
Africa, and in India. may add, it was found that, in 
the course of the past year, there had been an addition 
of £4,500 to the ordinary income of the Society, and, in 
the course of this year, a diminution of about £8,000 in 
its expenditure, as compared with the preceding. The 
Committee next inquired into the establishment at the 
Mission-house, into the number and duties of the offi- 
cers employed to discharge the important duties at 
home. The first circumstance which attracted their at- 
tention was that they found, to their great regret, the 
providential disqualification of an old and faithful 
servant of this Society, the Rev. John Arundel, who 
for twenty-seven years has filled the office of Home 
Secretary ; and the committee considered that the time 
had come when it was clearly their duty to recommend 
to the directors that they should make a suitable pro- 
vision for the retirement of Mr. Arundel, suffering as he 
was under physical affliction which afforded no prospect 
of his again filling efficiently that important office. They 
made that recommendation, and I am happy to state 
that the Board took it into their consideration at their 
meeting on Monday last, and came to a decision which 
has been highly gratifying to the feelings of Mr. Arun- 
del himself. We next found, in the course of the past 
rear, that the office of Foreign Secretary, which before 

ad been shared by the Rev. A. Lidman and the Rev. J. 
J. Freeman in common, was now filled entirely by Mr. 
Tidman, but without any advance of the salary allowed 
to that gentleman. We found, further, that Mr. Free- 
man now wholly discharged the duties formerly de- 
volving on Mr. Arundel, as Home Secretary ; that he 
had resigned his charge at Walthamstow, and devoted 
his time wholly to the service of this Society. The re- 
sult of all our inquiries, not only into the secretariat, 
but every other officer and servant employed at the 
Mission-house, was the unanimous adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


“That the Committee has carefully inquired into 
the extent and cost of the establishment at the Mis- 
sion-house, and it is of opinion that the officers 
are able and laborious, as well as acting under the 
highest motives of Christian zeal. The committee 
approves of the new arrangements made during the 
ast year, and of others still contemplated; and it 
— 5 that, when they shall become completed, the 
establishment at the Mission-house will be highly effi- 
cient, and, considering the great magnitude of the busi- 
ness transacted, decidedly economical.“ 


The committee next inquired into the system of dis- 
trict agency which has been recently adopted in some 
of the counties of England and Scotland, and they saw 
sufficient ground to express their entire approbation of 
the appointment of these agents. They also inquired 
into the duties and labours of your directors, and they 
thought it their duty to put on record a resolution 
declaring that these gentlemen were entitled to the 
warm gratitude of their constituents [cheers]. I may 
mention, as a fact that may be interesting to some, that 
the Board takes pains, and, of late, increased pains, to 
prevent the too frequent return of missionaries to 
this country; and also that it continually directs its 
agents to encou the missionary stations to become 
self-supporting. The committee telt so much interest 
and satisfaction in the result of the inquiries they had 
carried on, that they could not but sincerely desire that 
every member, every subscriber to the Society, had been 
present to hear what they heard. They also took into 
their consideration the fact, that at these large anni- 
versary meetings it is not possible to have anything 
more than a merely formal election of dire tors and 
officers; and being of opinion that the more perfect 
openness, and the more absolutely acknowledged re- 
sponsibility there is in these great voluntary societies 
on the part of those who direct them to those whose 
liberality they administer, they determined, after much 
deliberation, upon coming to the following resolution :— 


“That in order to augment the interest felt 
in behalf of this Society throughout the country, 
and thereby increase its usefulness, as well us to 
strengthen the bonds of confidence and affection be- 
tween the directors and those whose liberality they 
administer, it is desirable to hold an annual board in 
the course of the week before the anniversary meeting 
in May, to which every county and district auxiliary, 
and principal association, shall be invited, by special 
circular, to send a deputy. That at this meeting the 
annual accounts hold > presented for examination 
and adoption; a statement made of the amount raised 
by each county auxiliary; an outline given of the 


proceedings of the Board during the year, so far as the’ 
offer anything new ; and the list of directors and officers 
for the ensuing year proposed, subject to the approba- 
tion of the anniversary meeting.“ 


I have the pleasure to say, that to this resolution the 
most entire and hearty assent of your officers, and of those 
of your Directors present, was given ; and when the reso- 
lution was laid before your Board on Monday last, the 
disposition manifested to accept it was such, that I have 
no doubt that at the first Board that shall be held in the 
coming year, it will be adopted and acted u in futute 
years. Let me express my hope that it will be rendered 
efficient by the associations throughout the land, by the 
deputies they will be invited to send; and let me ex- 
press my conviction, that the fuller the attendance is, 
and the freer the investigation entered into, the more 
perfect will be the satisfaction felt, and the stronger the 
interest which all present will feel in supporting this 
great Society. The Committee further took upon them 
to recommend that there should be an earlier publica- 
tion of the Report than in former years, and that there 
should be a wider diffusion of the missionary intelli- 

ence. These recommendations of the Committee w 
aid before your Board, and most favourably receiv 
on Monday last. ‘The Report will be printed, and cir- 
culated among the friends of the Society through the 
country; and I feel convinced it will give full satisfac- 
tion. The summary, then, of the improvements in the 
position and prospects of the Society, as compared with 
the year 1844-5, is as follows: 


An anticipated reduction of from £10,000 to £12,000 
in the expenditure, without the abandonment of a single 
station, or the recall of a single missionary (cheers J. 

An increase of £4,500 in the ordinary income of the 
past year. | 

A reduction of one secretary out of three. 

An appointment of district agents. 

An annual representative meeting, to be in future 
held for the examination of the accounts, and to prepare 
a list of the officers and directors to be recommended for 
your clection [hear]. 

An earlier publication of the Report, and 

A wider diffusion of missionary intelligence. 


I cannot but flatter myself that these results of the 
important labours of the Directors during the past year, 
and of the labours of the select committee, will meet with 
your approbation, and will give satisfaction generally to 
the Society. Confidence will be strengthened, and ev 
unfounded rumour will be put down [cheers]. It 
also be seen that every security which it is practicable. 
to give, for the efficient administration of the affairs: 
of the Society, is given. May it not be hoped 
that the friends of missions will, with fresh zeal, 
rally round the London Missionary Society—that they 
will take a deeper interest in all its concerns—that they: 
will perfect the organisation of the auxiliaries, form new: 
associations, and enlarge their benevolence? Thus. 
shall the domain of ignorance, idolatry, and cruelty be: 
invaded with new power—thus shall the territories of’ 
gospel light be enlarged, praise be brought to God, and. 
salvation to perishing men—and thus shall you enjoy. 
the highest happiness in the 1 r of the highest 
duties of which man is e [loud cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 


Mr. J. H. Htyrox rose and said: I am very far from 
being insensible to the great responsibility attaching to 
my present position, and the ition of every person 
whom the directors of the Society have invited to take 
part in its proceedings on this important and hallowed 
occasion. Nevertheless, I rise with pleasure—a chas- 
tened pleasure—to bear my testimony to the value and 
excellency of * Institution, and to take a small 
part in the proceedings of its anniversary. It is, indeed, 
to me a renewal of the pleasure of former times [cheers] ; 
for when resident, so far back as nearly twenty-five | 
years ago, in two provincial towns, it was my happiness 
to make a speech in advocacy of the London Missionary | 
Society every year [cheers]. tong Bye ten years that 
I have been in London, this is but the second time that 
the same privilege has been available for me; and I am 
glad to have an opportunity of renewing—I will not 
say re-kindling, for they have always lively— 
those sympathies for the Society which, from my 
early ministry, I have cherished, and cherished’ 
not the less because the press of circumstances in 
this vast wilderness of a city prevents so much 
of ordinary and frequent co-operation [hear, hear]. 
I have listened with cordial sympathy to the details of 
the interesting Report which was read to us, and I have 


been carried in imagination over those ns of 
the world, and into those deeply touching scenes, to 
which its details relate. They seem to me faithfully to 


call to remembrance the expression by which the - 
in the Apocalypse denoted that vast scene of the di 
dispensation which, in vision, was presented to the 
prophet when he called it“ the mystery of God —a 
phrase not inappropriate, as it strikes me, to the entire 
aspect of the missionary enterprise. Why, it cannot be 
held to be less than a mystery that, with s whole world 
needing salvation, with a plan of salvation adapted to the 
whole world, the present period of time should have 
arrived, and yet so very small a portion of the world, 
comparatively, have become acquainted with it—that - 
% large a multitude of the nations, such vast regions of 
the world, remain in ignorance of that which hath been 
known upon earth so long, and is of such vital impor- 
tance to all. It cannot be deemed less than a mystery 
that, while the propagation and diffusion of this gospel 
throughout the world is committed to men—to men 
who know and feel its value, and who love it not for 
themselves only, but for the souls of other men as well 
as their own—that while the diffusion of the gospel 
should have been committed to such hands, God should 
have permitted this age of the world to arrive, and yet 
that so little has been done, towards an object so trans- 
cendent in its worth; that for many successive ages 
there should have been so deep an obligation, and yet 
that the churches are not, to their full capability, bent 
upon this solemn and deeply interesting work. It 
cannot be deemed less than a mystery that while the 
gospel is the chosen instrument of God—the only in- 
strument—since his choice of it excludes all others— 
while the gospel is God's only, and chosen instrument 


for the conversion and salvation of the nations, be 
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should permit it a measure of success that is partial, 
acourse of triumph so mingled with obstruction, and 
temporary defeat; that he should yet allow the 
kingdom of Satan and of sin to assume so bold an 
aspect, and make so determined a stand, It is true 
we have our measure of success ; but success chequered 
with darker colours. Lights and shades there are passing 
across the missionary field. You have some missiona- 
ries permitted to reach a good old age, and to labour 
unto grey hairs ; some you have cut off in early prime, 
and others the victims of barbarous massacre. You 
have, in some places, regions shut and doors closed 
against your labours; and, in others, regions wide and 
cent, newly opened to your missionaries; as, 
for example, in thut glorious instance to which the re- 
solution placed in my hand refers, the vast and deeply 
interesting empire of China. Will it not be well for us 
to recollect that, with all our activity, and enterprise, 
and toil, we are now taking part in a mystery? We 
have to expect, therefore, not all things clear—not all 
things straightforward—not all things favourable; but 
we must anticipate the occurrence of what is adverse, 
painful, unintelligible, and difficult to harmonise with 
the grand expectations we entertain, and the partial 
success vouchsafed to our efforts. It would, in- 
deed, be well for us thus to be rendered independent 
—if I may so speak—of the circumstantialities of 
our cause. No mariner directs his course by the 
sunbeams and cloudy shadows which alternately flit 
across the ocean ; he takes to his chart and his compass ; 
and it is for us to know and to realise the evangelical 
principles upon which our missionary enterprise and 
tions rest, and to cherish a strong and inward 
gour, that shall prepare us for operations and activity, 
unwavering and persevering under all circumstances 
and all changes. ‘Those that take a part in the course 
of events which they know to be mysterious, must be 
contented and happy in the midst of mysterious things. 
For it is our har piness to know, that like all the ways 
of God, the course of events in the missionary enter- 
prise, although a mystery, is not a folly. It is the 
mystery of God; not the accidental, but the intended; 
not an indication of ignorance, of confusion, of disjoint- 
edness, but an indication only of wisdom, mercy, con- 
trivance, power. Too vast to be at once manifested, 
delay and adversity are presented to us, in order to 
bring out the move forcibly its great consummation 
hear, hear}. Too vast for us at once to compre- 
end it, and measure it, it uires us to wait till 
thought shall be more mature, and till we shall come to 
u position better adapted to our survey, ere wo shall 
comprehend it all. Mystery is but a name for the ignor- 
ance of man, and for the wisdom of God; and the mys- 
tery attaching to the missionary enterprise, oh ! it is a 
mystery over which there shines light enough to war- 
rant and encourage our confidence. It is a mystery, not 
a folly, I ay. A mystery, partly through its very illu- 
mination ;—mystery, therefore it is dark, yet having 
shades chequered with glorious light, giving us some 
indications now of the triumph the Gospel is to achieve, 
and warranting our hope, by all that is faithful in his 
promise, richin his mercy, almighty in his resources, that 
every promise of victory shall be consummated at last; 
mystery, generating no despondency, allowing of no 
approximation to despair, but a trust, a warm a 
on, that darkness shall give way to light, and all that 
is obscure and perplexing resolve itself into a glorious 
triumph in the end. For so it was the angel declared 
to the ancient seer, The mystery of God shall be fin- 
ished.”” Ah ! it shall be finished. It is a mystery not 
to be cut off in the middle, a mystery not to end in dis- 
jointed and incomplete fragments, a million of threads 
not to be severed, but to ve interwoven into glorious 
tapestry, of which there shall be wanting not one ane 
not one shade of light necessary to the beauty of the 
whole [loud cheers]. And a part of this mystery is the 
ic to which the resolution with which Iam honoured 
tes. It is in these words :— 


That the signal mercy of God, in — the vast empire of 
China, in addition to the lous regions of India, to the pro 
tion of the Gospel, demands from the Christian church, and from 
the friends of Society iu particular, enlarged liberality, exertion, 


and prayer. 
Undoubtedly, quite plain, absolutely true. But yet, as 
I said, even this is a part of the mystery; for the open- 
ing of new fields of labour would be an unmitigated 
pleasure, were there but always means ready for the 
occupation of them. But when, as the fact is, the 
opening of new fields comes upon us sometimes with 
resources already engaged, and more than engaged—ex- 
hausted with other fields; when the presentation of 
new spheres for labour constrains one to say,. Would 
to God we had but men, and money to send them forth 
to this scene of labour, but we have not,“ and makes 
even a bold, and zealous, and devoted heart sink for 
want of means to carry out its purposes, and of em- 
bracing the opportunities presented; here again is 
— Why does God present to us fields of labour 
beyond our capacity of action, and try the spirit of zeal 
and devotion, beckoning us thither, and saying. Here 
I set an open door, and no man can shut it; even this 
long-sealed empire is open, enter“? But it is the 
truth: it is not in the power of those, to whom his pro- 
vidence makes it open, to do it, except in a very 
limited degree. But even this part of the mystery 
may have its use. May it not be suggestive of a 
point not altogether unworthy of consideration, in 
relation to missionary operations? The open door 
is a door open for the preaching of the gospel; 
the invitation which it seems to give is, Come, 
h the gospel.“ You can preach the gospel now, 
and preach it over all the region. Now, in relation to 
—4— work, I take, in my own mind, a distinction 
between what may be called the mere preaching of the 
pel and the planting of churches of Christ; not that 
depreciate or underrate the importance of planting 
churches, but I think the preaching of the gospel to the 
nations may be, and in fact should be—I am expressing 
my own opinion—should be separated and detached from 
the planting of churches of Christ; that there should 
be more, 1 possible, of a migratory character in the 
missionary enterprise ; and that missionaries shou.d be 
leas stationary and settled down as pastors of churches, 
in heathen countries, than kept, like apostles and 
ministers of old, in tual movement, to cover, if it 
be possible, the whole face of the land, There is, con- 


nected with the economical expenditure of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, some additional force in this idea. 
There may, perhaps, be a great deal more money, and 
a great many more men, than are now available 
for missionary work, but it does not seem to me that any 
man can come to the conclusion that ever there 
will be men enough or money enough to cover the 
whole Pagan world with missionary churches and pas- 
tors [cheers], supported by this country, or America, 
or any other country, as missionary churches and as 
pastors arc supported now; this scheme cannot be ex- 
tended over the whole earth. The Baptist Missionary 
Society could not have done what they are now doing 
if they had not released themselves from the churches 
in Jamaica; and the extension of ecclesiastical work 
over whole regions may almost involve the necessity of 
causing churches, which have been long established, to 
be left, as no longer part of the missionary enterprise, 
but rather as in a position to aid the resources by which 
it is to be strengthened and extended. This would 
greatly increase the facility of causing the gospel to be 
preached over the face of the whole earth. ‘The seed 
would be sown with readiness. There is importance in 
this idea in relation to scriptural views on the subject. 
There is a close connexion, it appears to me, between 
the end of all things and the coming of Christ—the 
consummation of the affairs of this world, and the 
preaching of the gospel to all nations. This 
gospel of the kingdom must first be preached 
to all nations, and then shall the end come; and 
I confess my conviction is, come the end when it 
may, it cannot come till the gospel is preached to all 
nations. I know the end is coming, whatever may be 
the mode and time of it, according to God's plan; but, 
so far as the preparation of the earth for the coming of 
the end may be at all manifest, there is no token of reaping 
the harvest of this world which appeals tomy mind with 
half of the evidence that results from the universal 
preaching of the gospel. I long for it more than I do 
for the multiplication of Christian churches in heathen 
lands. The whole earth is to be fruitful unto 
God ; it is to be fruitful when the rain from heaven, 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, shall be poured out 
upon it; but no field can be fruitful, whatever rains 
fall upon it, that is not sown; and when the influences 
of the Spirit shall be poured upon it, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the fruitfulness wil! very speedil 
appear; it will not be a long process then; and 
should now like to see the whole wide field 
of Paganism sown with the seed of the kingdom, 
that, however long it might remain in the dust, 
the rain, when it falls—one hour's rain—may make 
every spot green and fruitful, and not barren for 
lack of the seed that should have been previously sown. 
If anything may be done on this principle, if a more 
migratory character be given tothe missionary enterprise, 
—1 it be made more the aim of it to preach the gospel 
to every creature, without so long trying to form and 
strengthen the churches of Christ in heathen lands, 
and this hinder the rapidity of its movement, it would 
afford to my mind great satisfaction. Let this be ex- 
cused, for it is but the notion of an individual. “I 
speak to wise men, judge ye what I say“ [cheers!]. 
ith regard to China, there is no impediment to your 
roceeding to occupy the field. Many years have you 
n prepuring for it, and now you are ready. God is 
saying to you, Behold, I set before vou an open door.“ 
I trust you will enter in large numbers, with great 
strength, and that God will grant you there to reap a 
speedy and an abundant harvest [loud cheers]. 
Dr. Lxodx, in seconding the resolution, said: While 
contemplating this meeting, and thinking of the object 
which has brought together so vast an assembly, my 
mind has been stirred by a thought that occurred to 
me during the past weck, when I was present in this 
Hall at the anniversaries of the Tract and Bible Socie- 
ties. Would that there were present in London, during 
the month of May, deputations of natives from all the 
great fields of our missionary enterprise. Woald that 
there were embassies from India, and more especially 
China, to take their seat upon this platform, to learn the 
feelings that are entertained towards their native coun- 
tries by such multitudes of Englishmen, to be impressed 
with the greatness of these agencies, and to perceive 
that they have no selfish ends in view, but are intended 
simply for their good; and then to take home a report 
of what they would see and hear. They know us, 
through the length and breadth of their country, in our 
military prowess and enterprise. The Government of 


and settle among the heathen; but they will set it 
forth, that Christ, in order to introduce his kingdom 
to those lands, sent them before, to prepare the way for 
his messengers. They will tell how he first sent a 
great and strong wind, that rent the mountain of 
idolatry, and broke in pieces the rocks of bigotry and 
caste ; that he then sent an earthquake, and upheaved 
the foundations of society, and drove nation against 
nation, and tribe against tribe; then kindled a fire that 
burned up the wood, the hay, and the stubble of de- 
basing superstition ; and last of all, he spoke with the 
still small voice, through the medium of the missionaries 
gathering them together under the shadow of his win 

and nursing them into strength, and harmony, and holi- 
ness (loud cheers]. The motion refers to China, and the 
opening for missionary operations which in the provi. 
dence of God has taken place within the last few years 
in that land. It will be to the everlasting honour of 
this society that it was the first to send out a missionary 
to China [hear, hear]. Nobly did Morrison perform 
the task to which he was called. He was followed by 
others eminently worthy to be his coadjutors. I might 
particularise Milne and Medhurst. The course of the 
former (Milne) was bright but brief; and he died in 
faith, not having received the promises, but seeing 
them afar off from his exile in Malacca [ hear, hear]. 
Morrison was spared to a later period; he was per- 
mitted to take a part in the new arrangements between 
the commerce of this country and China that issued 
in the collision between the two nations, and ulti- 
mately in the overthrow of that wall of haughty 
exrlusiveness that more divided us than the brick 
wall that she had erected between herself and 
the western governments. He knew it not, 
but he was in a position similar to that of Moses, 
when from Nebo he looked down upon the fields of 
Palestine, that his feet might not tread. Medhurst 
was more fortunate; and he wrote me that he was in 
* about the news of peace with China [cheers]. 
Jam going.“ he said; “all things are ready to move 
on, and I shall be severely disappointed if, after wait- 
ing a quarter of a century for the door to open, any- 
thing should interfere to prevent our entering it“ 
[cheers]. I thank God that that door has been open- 
ing wider and wider. How could it be otherwise? 
The hand of Him was being applied to it on whose 
shoulder are the keys of all the earth—he who openeth, 
and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man open- 
eth. The Report which has been read will have suf- 
ficiently brought before the meeting the degree to 
which we are to understand the terms China opened.“ 
I will not proceed—though I had intended to do so—to 
contemplate any of the providential circumstances by 
which the field has been thrown open. I shall merely al- 
lude to one suggested by the remarks of a preceding 
speaker, regarding missionary work as the mystery of God. 
It is to the Roman Catholic missionaries that we are in- 
debted for the field which we now have to cultivate 
by our labours in China. We should feel that it was 
a part of the mystery of God that these men were 
allowed to proceed there, and labour with so much suc- 
cess as attended their efforts for a considerable length 
of time. But do we not see God's overruling provi- 
dence in these circumstances, opening, by means of 
them, through the French Ambassador, China, to all 
our missionaries? Do we not behold in this a beam 
piercing the cloud that obscured our vision, and letting 
us know that behind it there is the great and glorious 
Sun of Righteousness, and everlasting love, which, when 
we are elevated above the mists of earth and time, it 
will be our happiness to contemplate in Heaven [cheers]. 
This is simply our position. We may settle at any of 
five ports with our families; we may build chapels in 
them, and publicly proclaim salvation by faith in Christ. 
Thus we may go trom temple to temple, and from house 
to house, teaching and disputing about the truth as it is 
in Jesus, anddistributing, to eager applicants, our Bibles 
and Tracts. Weare still debarred from the interior. 
Have we occasion to regret this? I say, No. My 
opinions are formed from an experience of seven years 
in the East, regarding the manner in which we should 
consider missionary operations; and they differ some- 
what from my friend who has preceded me. I say it is 
well for us that we are obliged, in the first instance, to 
labour in contracted spheres. God has opene! China 
to as great an extent as the churches in Britain and 
America are prepared to occupy: and there has been 
too little concentration and too much diffusion in our 
labours hitherto. In order to accomplish the object 


— — 


China was shaken to the centre by a brief collision with 
a small portion of our power; and one of its main 


But they have, as yet, a very faint and inadequate 
conception concerning us as a religious people. I would 


not been of a character to lead them to draw unfavour- 
able conclusions regarding our religion, while there 
has been but little to counteract such impressions by 
the presence and labours among them of the agents of 
the various missionary societies, who are but just be- 
coming sufficiently — and numerous to pro uce the 
effect we would desire. should be sorry if I were to 
be understood as insinuating in these observations any 
condemnation of the general relations that have arisen 
between this country andthe east. We view them, 
not with reference to the men whose energy, and am- 
bition, and enterprise, and other attributes of character 
have been the means of their establishment; but with 
reference to the government of God, and in their sub- 
serviency to the advancement of the kingdom of our 
Redeemer [cheers]. I have heard officers in the Indian 
army confess their surprise at the vast dominion these 
realms have acquired in India, and the still greater in- 
fluence they are going to exercise in China, On 
euch occasions my mind has silently reverted to the 
Tract, Bible, and various missionary societies. These 
formed the brightest combination, and their existence 
imparts an 4 new character to the connexion of 
this country with the great nations of the East. I can | 
fancy that the time is not far distant when the world at 
large will recognise this fact. Future historians will 
give the first place to the proceedings of benevolent 
Christian institutions in their alliance with eastern 


— 


affairs. They will not chronicle that our missionaries | 
were able to follow in the train of our victorious arms, | 


proposed, to preach the gospel, the pure plan of God's 


merey to every creature, we must, in our operations, be 
supports is the revenue derived from our commerce. more intensive and less eztensive. And we need not 


fear that, as we go on adequately to occupy, God shall 
open up the road before us, till there 2 a highway 


submit whether much of their intercourse with us has for the Lord from Siberia to Penang, and from that 


river which is called the Child of the Ocean to Thibet. 
But if we, the foreign teachers, are excluded from the 
interior, it will be observed that native teachers may 
extend themselves throughout the Chinese empire. We 
may not enter the sixteen provinces, but our colporteurs 
and evangelists may go through the length and 
breadth of them. I have said that, in the five 
ports, we should concentrate our agents. I rejoice 
to know that it is kept prominently in view by the di- 
rectors of this Society, in their arrangements for the 
Chinese mission, to raise up an array of native agents ; 
and as we go on perseveringly to follow out this plan, 
flourishing congregations will be gathered, and at every 
station the word will sound through the region around 
it. I should be sorry to exalt the mission to China 
above that to any other nation of Heathendom. The 
field is the world: the command is, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.“ No 
obstacles must deter the church: we must be witnesses 
for Christ to the most remote of our race, and 
those who are most difficult of access [hear, hear], 
There are, however, some circumstances among the 
Chinese which I may be permitted, for five or six 
minutes, to enumerate, and which are eminently caleu- 
lated to encourage our faith, and stimulate our efforts 
on their behalf. They are not bigoted, they are not 
barbarians, they are not held in bondage by the 
chains of caste, they have not to be elevated to 
civilisation; but there are many points in their 
character, that will render our labours difficult. 
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They have a haughtiness, a sensuality, a grovelling 
earthliness, that will often shatter the missionary’s 
high-raised hopes, and lay them in the dust. But the 
gospel of Christ has free course among them—and 
having free course, can we doubt that it will be abun- 
dantly glorified? Wherever we have the power to 
preach, we find people eager to hear—crowding to our 
chapels, clamorous for our tracts, and to some extent 
believing in a preached gospel. Feeble are we who 
preach and proclaim it; but the word spoken is mighty, 
as it was in apostolic times, to pull down the strong- 
holds of Satan, and turn the world upsidedown. The 
entrance of God’s word will humble the pride of the 
Chinese, it will elevate the prejudices of his nature, 
and bring him to communion with the Father of 
Spirits. It will refine the dross and sensualism from 
his mind, and make him a temple for the Divine 
inhabitation. It will burst the fetters of caste, and 
constitute him a new creature; a free man indeed in 
Christ Jesus. But why should I speak of what the 
ospel will do? It has done all these things: 
it is doing them at the present moment [hear, hear]. 
Our missions are but in their infancy, yet they 
have already received a blessing from on high. 
The moral world will bloom all over its extent, and 
become the garden of the Lord. But there must first 
be a plant here and there—in this corner and in that. 
If the churches would plant the missionaries over the 
whole of their suriace—if they would act at once on 
every spot—then what would be realised? The showers 
of divine grace would descend, and we should have in 
the spiritual what is a common phenomenon in the na- 
tural world—the barren waste in a short time trans- 
formed into a green refreshing field, pregnant with life 
and clothed with beauty [cheers]. Before I conclude, 
I will narrate a circumstance that occurred to me a few 
weeks before I left Hong Kong. In the feeble state of 
our mission we were unable to follow it up in that 
manner which it deserved. But I introduce it to show 
the impressibility of the Chinese to the influence we 
are exerting upon them, and the little hold which their 
own systems have upon their minds. It was on a fine 
afternoon that I proposed to a newly-arrived mis- 
sionary from the General Baptist body to cross with 
me the little bay that lies in front of Victoria, and 
take a walk into the country on the other side. We 
had advanced about a quarter of a mile, when, just as 
we were passing a garden that had been reclaimed from 
the surrounding barrenness, we were interrupted by a 
tall, gaunt Chinaman, who sprang over the hedge be- 
hind us, shouting after me, Teacher, teacher.” I 
soon recognised him. He had becn a servant to an 
excellent young man that resided in my family. I had 
taken little notice of him, save that he was pretty regu- 
lar in his attendance at the Chapel. Without allowing 
himself time to take breath, he broke out—“ Follow 
me, follow me ; I am so glad you are come. Here are 
several tens of men, that have been waiting for your 
arrival, to hear about the religion of Jesus. We fol- 
lowed him about three quarters of a mile; and, as he 
went along, he made the country ring, exclaiming to 
the people at work in the fields on every side, The 
teacher is come, and he will tell you all about Jesus.“ 
By and by, he brought us to a small colony of his 
countrymen, who had come from a distance and settled 
there, t» get a livelihood by cultivating vegetables for 
the Hong Kong market. We sat down outside one of 
their temporary houses, and there I endeavoured, 
as zealously as I could, to proclaim to them that the 
Father had sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world, 
In the course of a long and interesting conversation 
with them, I found they had been made acquainted by 
their countryman with the great outlines of revealed 
religion—the unity of God—the character of Christ. 
They professed to have thrown away their idols—they 
were anxious to receive instruction, and said they were 
7 to comply with anythin; that might be required 
of them, in connexion with a profession of faith in 
Christ. After telling them to attend our worship on 
the Lord's day we left them, and on our return paid a 
visit to our new assistant (for I regard him in that 
light) in his own garden lodge. The interview with 
him was most pleasing and satislactory—it left a strong 
conviction in my mind that the seed sown at a venture 
had indeed fallen into his heart as into good soil, bloom- 
ing and bearing fruit everlasting to the glory of God. 
I must close my remarks; but no power would have in- 
duced me to intrude myself upon the assembly, in the 
presence of so many of my fathers, did I not feel 
that as one of your missionaries from China you might 
expect some statement from me. I would endeavour 
simply to place before you the present position of China 
in reference to missionary work. It is not the ex- 
citement produced by the speculations of philosophers, 
or the labours of the rhetorician, that we wish to see. 


We want the churches thoroughly to understand our 


| which this Society now occupies in this great enterprise. 


Let no man take your crown. Increase your labours 
and your prayers, and China shall be the joy and crown 
of rejoicing of the London Missionary Society [long-con- 
tinued cheers] 

The Rev. A. C. Matner, missionary from India, rose 
and said: I have a duty to discharge of a pleasing 
character, in which the interests and the honour of 
truth are essentially concerned. I hold in my hand, at 
the present moment, a work which I may say is a proof 
of the power of Christian truth over Mahommedan 
error and delusion. This work is a copy of the Koran, 
which belonged, only six months ago, to a disciple of 
the false prophet, who, by the grace of God, through 
the agency of our missionaries, has been led to honour 
the truth as it is in Jesus: and who, on the occasion of 
his baptism, made over this volume to the individual 
who performed the rite, and received in its room a copy 
of the Christian Scriptures [cheers]. It may be well to 
enter a little into the circumstances of the convert, of 
whom I have made mention. He is an Arab, the son 
of a merchant, formerly residing at Damascus, but who 
subsequently removed to Cairo, in Egypt. His father 
was a-learned man, and learned men frequently met at 
his house. There, and in the public schools at Cairo, 
he acquired an insight into that learning which is still 
common among all Mahomedan nations, and particularly 
among the Arabs, namely, a good knowledge of mathe- 
matics, of algebra, and of astronomy, but yet more 
than this, he imbibed the spirit which at present pre- 
vails in Egypt, and which partakes more of infidelity 
in reference to Mahomedanism, than of general inquiry 
on the subject of religion. After he had imbibed that 
spirit he met with a portion of the New Testament at 
the shop of a bookseller in Cairo, and read it; and this 
book, with others, awakened a desire in his mind to 
ascertain more fully what God had been pleased to re- 
veal in the sacred Scriptures. His father, in the mean 
time, had died, and left his mother in circumstances of 
comfort. The young man, impressed with the idea that 
it was necessary to his well-being that he should pro- 
secute the inquiries on which he had entered, and, find- 
ing himself in Egypt, resolved to leave it; and where 
was he drawn? e reflection of the light that has 
already been kindled in India has reached distant 
Egypt, and though we have no missionary there, yet 
the work has been done almost as effectually as if this 
were the case. His purpose was to go to India. He 
embarked on board a ship, and reached Jedda, on the 
Red sea, where he met with a few American Christians, 
who advised him to go to Calcutta. One of them wrote 
a note to a friend in that city, giving him an in- 
timation that this young man was anxious to 
inquire into the merits of Christianity. He reached 
that place; the individual in question met with him, 
and by the instructions of brethren in Calcutta, ther 
with Jewish converts who spoke the Arabic, and who 
had been baptized by our brethren of the Free Church 

hear, hear], he was put in possession of the know- 
edge of the truth as it is in Jesus. He was subsequently 
baptized, and on his baptism he surrendered, as I have 
stated, this work, which has been sent home to be pre- 
sented to our chairman, that it may be deposited in the 
library, or, if itis thought proper, in the Museum of our 
Society [cheers]. I cannot look on this book without 
experiencing extraordinary feelings. In former years, 
when our missionarics came from the South Sea Islands, 
where it had pleased God to vouchsafe success to their 
efforts, we have had, on this platform and in other 
meetings throughout the country, placed before us in- 
struments of war formerly used by the natives who had 
become Christians, and some of which had actually been 
employed in putting to death adults and children, and 
on which imagination would not find it difficult to con- 
ceive that the blood was not yet dry [hear, hear]. We 
have gazed at these instruments with intense feeling, and 
I look upon this book at this moment with similar, or, if 
it be possible, with feelings yet more intense. This 
book has not, indeed, tended to take away the life of the 
body, but the precious life of the immortal souls of mil- 
lions of human beings [hear, hear]. At this present 
time the doctrines it contains are professed by one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of souls—and doctrines, too, 
which are utterly destructive in their character, I 
might easily show this, if there were time to 
enter upon it. But the fact that Christ was the 
Son of God is denied by it, the work of atone- 
ment is regarded as — 7222 and the doctrine 
that teaches the necessity of the Holy Spirit's influence 
is treated as a fable [hear, hear]. These are the senti- 
ments propagated by this book throughout the vast re- 
gions in which Mahomedanism prevails. Before I sit 
down I will make one remark. We have heard of the 
striking events that have occurred in our times—we 
have heard of the opening in China; but there is an- 
othereevent that has occurred before, and which has 


position and prospects, and then, reason, faith, and | not elicited that measure of joy, and gratitude, and 
charity co-operating together, to gird themselves to the , thankfulness, from the church of Christ which ought to 


conflict with the mighty, and to deliver the captives | 


from the strong. When Columbus, moved by impulses 
from above, ploughed his way across the previously 
trackless ocean, and revealed another hemisphere, what 
a gaze of admiration did it produce in the nations of 
Europe! How did the noblemen of Spain value the 
enterprise! When peace was concluded with China, 
what hopes did it create with reference to thatcountry! 
How may ships freighted with cargoes have gone to 
the open ports! It must not be—it will not be—that 
Christ has thrown open that vast field to the faithful 
labours of the church—and his church not rejoice—not 
recognise its obligations, Within the limits of that 
empire are collected one-third portion of the in- 
habitants of our globe, all reading the same language. 
Through your mercy let them now obtain mercy. 
We cannot but believe that of the many whom Christ 
saw in prospect pressing into the joy of his kingdom 
from every quarter of the world, there is a multitude 
to be gathered in this and succeeding generations from 
the 300 millions of Chinese. We dare not doubt it— 
we do not doubt it [cheers]. Oh, then, act upon your 
faith, scatter the darkness by your generous liberality, 
support the spirits of your missionaries by your fer- 
vent prayers, yield not to others the foremost place, 
(I speak this to provoke you, according to apostolic 
counsel, to love and do good works, )—the foremost place, 


have been shown—namely, the opening of the Ma- 
homedan world. That was closed to a late period; but, 
in having India given to us, it has been opened, It is 
a fact that the Christian church has yet to learn its 
duty to the Mahomedan world. Nothing has been done 
by the Christian church, to any adequate extent, in re- 
ference to Mahomedans. I have been struck by a little 
work published by the Church Missionary Society, en- 
titled, The Past and Present Prospects of the Mis- 
sionary Stations.“ In that work it is said that the 
mission establishments among the lapsed churches in 
Asia Minor, which it was hoped would be the means, 
not only of recovering them to Christianity, but of im- 

ressing the Mahomedan mind in that portion of Asia, 
had been unsuccessful. It is not through the lapsed 
churches that we can reach the Mahomedans, but 
through India; and the door is now opened to the 
whole. My hope is that a new era has commenced in 
reference to the Mahomedans—that the book which has 
been brought before us to-day will jserve a great pur- 
pose in creating an interest in reference to the race of 
people whose doctrines are contained in it. If so, it 
will be our privilege, on a future anniversary, to hear 
not only that men, but learned men, professing the Ma- 
homedan faith, have come over to the reception and 
profession of the gospel of Christ — 

The resolution was then put and carried. 


The Hon. Baptist Noxt said: It cannot be doubted 
that there is much in the providence of God with refer- 
ence to the progress of Christianity, and of missions in 
particular, which, as my friend Mr. Hinton has said, is 
exceedingly mysterious, In fact we are surrounded by 
such mysteries. That four thousand years should have 
elapsed before the Son of God came into the world, is a 
mystery that we cannot comprehend, and that nearly 
two thousand years more transpired before he was made 
known to the world and believed on in it, is to us 
inscrutable. Of a similar character are all those diffi- 
culties connected with the various d ents of labour 
which, in different parts of the missionary field, the 
Christian churches have experienced. But there are 
some things which at least we are taught by these events 
that are not wholly, as he said, mysterious. They teach 
us our own culpability and neglect. They show 
us emphatically our dependence upon God; they teach 
us to pray more; they summon to the work in which 
we are engaged, more energy, and more co-operation. 
If we find that new fields of missionary exertion are 
far wider than our energies can occupy, this surely 
must be considered asa call, in divine providence, to 
all those that are still inert and selfish, to join in this 
good work; such a call as would not be presented if 
the contrary fact had been witnessed; a lavish expen- 
diture with little result; a zeal which nowhere could 
find its outlet or a proper field for its exertion. We 
have greatly to thank our gracious God that these open- 
ings are so extensive, that these wildernesses are so 
wide on which his servants can enter; and when we re- 
member what is mysterious in these dispensations, we 
must, I think, also agree with my reverend friend, who 
sat down last, in exercising a strong faith in the efficacy 
of a preached gospel. After we have contemplated 
every obstacle which the history of missions has pre- 
sented, and which yet remain unremoved, after we 
have made every deduction from the actual success of 
missions which the greatest caution can prompt, still 
the history of the past tells us that the preaching of the 

pel is not ineffective, and we can point to a thousand 
arge results as manifesting to the most sceptical of this 
generation, that the preaching of Christ crucified is now, 
as it ever has been, the power of God to salvation to every 
one that believeth. There is in the gospel itself—in 
its own character—that which must ever appeal with 
power to the consciences of men. There are incubitable 
and overwhelming marks, in the character of the gospel 
which we preach, of the goodness, the holiness, and the 
wisdom of the Being who devised it, which mark it 
distinctly to be of God. It so adapts itself to all the 
spiritual wants of mankind, as to make every miserable 
being who receives it feel that he is naturally the slave 
of sin and of error; but feel, at the same time, that it 
is the one grand remedy for his necessities. It unfolds 
to us more clearly than nature ever could, the attributes 
of the great God—it tells us of all those glorious perfec- 
tions which make it at once appeal to the understanding 
of every man as a m from him who is the Lord of 
the creatures he has formed. In so appealing to man’s 
mind it must ultimately effect all that the most san- 
guine anticipation could lead us to expect. Besides, 
we thankfully recollect that the example of those who 
preach it has a living power to act on the consciences, 
and understandings, and heart of the heathen who are 
addressed. Wherever a faithful evangelist of Christ 
lives the doctrine and the law which he es, 
there many who witness his example feel induced to 
follow in his steps, and believe the message which he 
brings. Many of you, doubtless, remember the instance 
of the man at Ran.makulchoke, showing that example 
served as the means whereby the gospel was introduced 
to his hardened heart. You remember that Mr. La- 
croix, being reviled by this heathen, so acted on his 
conscience that he could obtain no till he came 
and asked pardon of the injured missionary, and - 
nised the power and beauty of the gospel, which could 
enable that man of God to restrain his emotion, and 
manifest gentleness instead of fierceness [hear, hear]. 
The chapel in which Mr. Lacroix has ministered at that 
station is the result of the power of the gospel so com- 
mended over that heathens mind. Some of you may 
remember another missionary, at Bardwan, who, ad- 
dressing a crowd of Hindoos, was reproached by a 
furious idolater, who struck at him with a club, intend- 
ing to destroy his life. He missed his aim, and the 
blow only struck the missionary’s shoulder. When 
the crowd who had listened to the gospel, and who had 
manifested great interest in the m » witnessed the 
act of cowardly ferocity, they seized the offender, who 
was endeavouring to escape, and brought him to the 
missionary. The missionary asked what he must do 
to him. e crowd said, t him, and we will hold 
him while you inflict the punishment [laughter]. 
The missionary answered, The ie profess, 
teaches me to return good for evil, and I must not beat 
him.“ They then said,“ Take him to the magistrate,” 
and the missionary answered, The master I serve 
teaches me to love my enemies; I must not do so;“ and, 
turning to the man, he said, Go to your home 
ashamed, and when 7 return to it, recollect that it 
was the command of that blessed Saviour, hatred to 
whom, prompted you to do me this injury, that has 
saved you from merited punishment” [cheers]. The 
man retired, and the whole crowd exclaimed, catching 
up the words of one of them, “ Victory to Jesus! vic- 
tory to Jesus! [cheers]. When a living witness of the 
truth thus commends the message, so powerful in its own 
intrinsic worth, it tells on one conscience after another, es- 
pecially when we remember that God gives it, by his 
Spirit, a power which He has promised shall attend his 
own word. Sometimes events ofa more powerful character 
concur to recommend this m e. Let me mention one 
contained in a little narrative which I hold in my hand. 
Hoomish was a student in the Institution of Dr. Duff. 
He read the evidences of Christianity, and he read the 
doctrines of Christianity itself in the word of God. His 
prejudices were overcome, his heart was subdued, and 
e wished, after two years’ silent wrestling with the 
the truth, to inquire into it, and to become a Christian. 
Before he professed his readiness to embrace those doc- 
trines, he had been active in his own home. His youth- 
ful wife he had desired to instruct. Education is for- 
bidden to women in India, and Hoomish could only 


instruct her by sitting up whole nights, while all the 
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household were asleep. He taught her to read the Ben- 
gali e, and introduced her by degrees to the 
word of God, and thus taught the young companion of 
his days to read the volume which had so instructed 
him. She began to feel a disbelief of her own supersti- 
tions, and an anxiety about the truth. In tl. is state 
he conveyed information of his feelings to his instruc- 
tor, and desired advice. Many difficulties occurred 
in his way. Should he oy the 1 a = — 
to be persecuted, sure to be separated rom his wife, an 
he would probably be drugged, stifled, and — — ag 
Still the love of truth prevailed over every difficulty; 
he resolved to become a Christian, but he must secure, 
if possible, the emancipation of his wife. There was 
a vigilant eye upon him, and the deepest prejudice 
prevented her receiving openly any instruction, nor 
could she leave her dwelling. At length the providence 
of God furnished an opportunity for their escape, and, 
one Sabbath-day, when her parents were gone to an 
idol feast, when she and her sister-in-law were visiting 
a relation, Hoomish and his Christian friend had an 
opportunity of preparing a native carriage, in the hope 
of meeting his wife away from home. They met the 
anquin, in which she was borne; when she descended 
m it and entered the native carriage which they had 
repared, and together they fled to the house of Dr. 
Duff. But his agonised parent followed to entreat the 
son to return. He threatened him with vengeance, 
and then turned to the 5 cog and menaced 
him with proceedings at law, declaring he would 
be avenged, for the part he had taken in the 
instruction of the son, and, at length, when, after 
many solicitations and menaces, he was unable to pre- 
vail, he poured out with infuriated gestures on his son 
this curse. The curse of his father, and the curse of 
his father’s fathers for a thousand generations; the curse 
of all the gods, whether in heaven, or on earth, or in 
Kell. You will be smitten with every disease, and over- 
taken by every calamity ; you will be deaf and dumb, 
and be blind, and be a leper, and you will pass through 
innumerable brutes to the loathsome, monstrous rep- 
tile. Every pain and every misery will come 
upon you who have brought eternal disgrace and 
ch to your kindred; all that hear your 
name will load it with execration, and the very depths 
of hell will everlastingly receive you“ [sensation]. 
His son, though only eighteen, was unmoved by all the 
execrations, and answered, Father, forgive me as I 
forgive you; but my mind is made up, I cannot go with 
vou [cheers]. The next day a rich Baboo, and a 
richer jah, visited the house of Dr. Duff, declared 
that they were come to talk with the young inquirer, 
and used every artifice they could devise to induce him 
to return with them. At length, when all this was un- 
available, they said, when Dr. Duff alone was in the 
room, Come, Hoomish, there is no use in talking more.“ 
Each laid hold of him, and were dragging him to their 
carriage ; there being a crowd of servants waiting at 
the door. Dr. Duff at that moment interposed, and 
said, I have allowed you to speak what you would, 
but I can allow no one to act with violence towards a 
free agent in my house.“ However, he might have 
been overpowered with their violence, and they had 
previously declared that no person could be found that 
would dare to give testimony against them. At this 
moment two missionaries, by the providence of God, 
presented themselves at the door. They believed it 
was the police bursting in, and hastily retired, but not 
before the Rajah had said, I have one hundred ser- 
vants to do my will; I will waylay you and kill you.” 
The threat was not executed. A few days after- 
wards, Dr. Duff received a notice, stating that he had 
forcibly detained a minor, and must answer to the 
charge ; however, the youth was in his majority ac- 
cording to the Hindoo law. The discrepancy b2tween 
the evidence put the magistrates on their guard, and a 
summons was not granted. A message was sent to Dr. 
Duff that the individual was safe, and his own conduct 
had been commended rather than blamed [cheers]. 
Parties of persons had been besieging the door, and 
lurking in the neighbourhood ; but on an early Sunday 
after this, Dr. Duff had the happiness of baptizing the 
first couple of rank and of station in India [cheers]. 
‘Whe youthful IIoomish and his wife, both of them hav- 
ing now given proofs of their conversion to God, the 
weaker sustaining the stronger when courage faltered, 
and willingly forsaking friends, fortune—nay, all that 
the Hindoo holds dear—testified their allegiance to the 
Saviour of mankind [cheers]. These instances multi- 
plied in India, appeal to the consciences of men, and 
give us every reason to hope that the word of God will 
still make more rapid progress than it has hitherto made 
among that people. Yet there are difficulties in the 
way which our missionaries deeply lament. One is 
presented by the divisions among Christians. If the 
heathens can say, You manifest so much enmity and 
jealousy towards each other, that you cannot co-ope- 
rate together; they must question the motives of those 
who act, and believe not that zeal for souls, but party sel- 
fishness prompts their exertions. The youths of India are 
likewise active in their minds; it naturally presents it- 
self to them to.say—If you cannot agree among your- 
selves, so much as to recognise each other as brethren 
and friends, where is the truth of the doctrine you 
preach? Settle your own differences before you at- 
tempt to convert us. Therefore, it there be any com- 
munity which carns for itself pre-eminence in this 
work of division, it has on its head a respon-— 
sibility which no man enlightened in the gospel 
would wish to bear (hear, hear]. I trust that 
this Society will go forward in the spirit it has mani- 
fested, everywhere discountenancing, not only in its 
ts, as it has done, but also in its loudest statements 
——— and principle, that division among Chris- 
tians which must be, so far as it prevails, fatal to mie 
sionary exertions [cheers]. Ilowever, if the obstacle 
ising from that division, which threatens the work of 
missions in India (this Society, | rejoice in thinking, 1s 
not to blame for it); if this obstacle, | say, be removed, 
our missionaries tell me of another with which they 
have to contend. They have not only to wrestle with 
all-prevailing and seducing idolatry, but when the 
mind of the Hindoo is compelled, by knowledge, to lay 
aside the superstitions in which he has been nursed, he 
is prompted: to fall into u gtill more demorahsing 
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atheism if anything more demoralising be conceivable— 
and is at last as much as ever separated from the hope 
of eternal happiness or the principles that impart pre- 
sent peace to the mind [hear, hear]. 
God, his gracious providence has led the way, in India, 
to a multiplication of English schools by the agency of 
our Government. Not only are your missionary Eng- 
‘ish schools well attended, but the crowds that hasten 
to every new school that is opened, whether by the 
Government or by other bodies, manifests the anxiety 
of the natives to acquire an English knowledge. When 
a new college was recently opened, there were 
the names of twelve hundred students enrolled 
on the books within the first three days [cheers], 
though they know that knowledge of English 
undermines their faith in their own religion [cheers]. 
Still more recently an institution of the Scottish 
Church has been founded, and hundreds of Hindoo 
oe many of them of good caste, have entered your 
nstitution which has been opened at Calcutta. The 
average number of 850 students now in attendance on 
that institution, it was thought might affect the older 
and the admirably conducted Institution of another 
branch of the Church of Scotland; but no, scarcely a 
single student has been withdrawn ; it is as crowded as 
ever, and yet more efficient [cheers]. Now, the effect 
of these English schools is just this: not only to destroy, 
ultimately, idolatry on the one hand, but, as I con- 
fidently believe, to render Atheism in India impossible, 
because our great and gracious Maker has not left him- 
self without a testimony on this earth and the universe 
he has formed. I may endeavour to deny his exist- 
ence, but all nature proclaims his being and his 
attributes. There is not a department in nature 
which does not, just in proportion as it is examined, 
manifest such indubitable marks of Divine wis- 
dom, goodness, and power, as render the intelligent 
student of nature incapable of settling down in the 
conviction that there is no God. Show us a cultivated 
nation that ever could, for more than a day of intoxica- 
tion, maintain that there was no God. We carry the 
consciousness of it within us, and all nature around us 
speaks to his being. Therefore, God will be acknow- 
ledged in Hindostan as fast as European science opens 
its treasures to the intelligent students of that nation; 
but there is a subtler and still more dangerous enem 
to be struggled with—that is, the Deism into whic 
many of the natives of India are fast precipitated. 
There is a preparatory Deism, on which I look without 
the smallest jealousy. It is natural, it is necessary, when 
the intelligent Hindoo discovers that all the doctrines 
he has held are false, that he should fall back on this— 
there is one mysterious, just, good, wise, and holy God. 
I know nothing besides this Deism that prepares for 
Christianity. That Deism is a step taken in advance, 
and is not antagonistic to the great truth of revelation. 
But there is another Deism, contracted in another man- 
ner, gathered from the pages of Voltaire, Hume, and 
Paine. There is another Deism, not sacred to Christi- 
anity, but scowling upon it, which men of wicked, im- 
moral habits have toned to love because it is compati- 
ble with their vices. It is that Deism which our 
missionaries find antagonistic to Christianity among the 
populous regions of India. I have mentioned this 
subject because a dear missionary brother has charged 
me, if I had the opportunity, to bring it before 
the Missionary Societies of England, and to urge it 
upon them, respectfully to represent to our Govern- 
ment the solemn duty of not contributing to make our 
fellow-subjects in Hindostan thoughtless and anti- 
Christian deists. The Government of India may do 
well and wisely in multiplying our English schools, 
but it seems to me a clear duty devolving on our 
governors, that they should not seek to carry out their 
benevolent objects by employing Deists in preference 
to Christians. It seems to me incumbent upon them, 
if possible, not to select Deists at all, especially those 
who have been instructed in Christianity ; but if it be 
impossible for them to provide, for the numerous schools 
they have projected, other than Deists, there should be 
a condition that every person so employed shall not 
actively promulgate, in these schools, tenets which 
he knows to be hostile to our faith. It seems to me 
right to ask our Government, that they should 
not sanction the introduction of infidel works 
into the libraries in India—at least, unless there also be 
an antidote [ hear, hear]. If the essays of Hume are to be 
found in the libraries, let the evidences of Christianity 
by such men as Olinthus Gregory, be found by their 
side, and then we need not fear the collision of truth 
and error [cheers]. I think it fair that we should ask 
our Government to take care that, among those who 
form the committee of public instruction, and who have 
the gigantic task committed to them of training millions 
of Hindoos in European literature, they should not 
select those who are pre-eminent in propagating deisti- 
cal views instead of Christianity [cheers]. Let the 
fountains of knowledge be pure, and though I do not 
ask that schools in India should necessarily be Christian 
schools, I do not ask that Government should place 
themselves in the questionable position of taking the 
revenues of India directly to destroy their own faith, 
whatever that faith may be, still we may fairly ask it, as 
an obvious interest of literature, not to be disregarded, 
that they should have the opportunity of knowing what 
our Christian books are. If the parents of those who 
enter the schools do not object, it seems to me that the 
students should read a short sketch of Christianity, 
which could be impressed upon them, and no — 
disadvantage could arise from it. Now we must re- 
member that the classes whose education is conducted 
under the Government of India are those that must 
form the mind of India; and it does seem a thing most 
deeply to be deprecated that, by any oversight of those 
whose intention is benevolence, those classes should 
have their minds at all perverted against the doctrines 
of the religion we profess [hear, heurl. Especially 
does it seem right that this should be urged on the at- 
tention of the governors of India in a moment of all 
others the most auspicious. I do hope that the diree- 
tors may take this seriously into consideration, A 
considerate and temperate appeal on their part might 
have the happiest influence at this moment, when a 
nobleman is at the head of that vast empire who 
has not only testified his gallantry in the field 
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in a manner to call forth the admiration of every one 
that has a spark of generosity in his bosom, but has 
manifested his regard for higher principles than those 
of bravery or mere moral courage—who has acknow- 
ledged the hand of God in all his successes, and for 
which at this moment the Government has signified its 
gratitude, not as it relates to the destruction of enemies, 
but to the lives of those he saved—not because the 
Sikhs have lost their husbands, but because many of 
our own subjects are not made widows and orphans. 
While we are thanking God because he has preserved 
the plains of Hindostan, and the population he has 
given us in that country, threatened as it was with 
sanguinary war—at such a moment one would think it 
impossible for men of generosity and feeling to affront 
the majesty of that great God whose hand they ac- 
knowledge in these events, by sending forth among the 
millions of India those who deny the revelation 
he has given, and would propagate the disbelief 
of truths essential to salvation [loud cheers]. We 
hope that a proper appeal would be productive of 
the happiest results, if the missionary societies of this 
country would bear itin mind. Should these appeals 
not prove successful, let the Government take what 
course it may, still not less are we certain that the doc- 
trines of Christianity will ultimately prevail, by all the 
tokens we see in the history of the past, and all we 
know of its power in the present [cheers]. And it is 
not by scattering the seed over the whole extent of the 
land, but by just the same concentrated exertions, as 
have given us already the veriest proofs of success 
hear, hear]—that we may hope, in my judgment, to 
28 That magnificent picture, presented to us by 

r. Hinton, has in it much to commend it to our minds. 
I know not why we should not say, This ought we to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone. For 
my part, if some powerful herald of the cross, animated 
with the spirit of Paul, could say—He would have no 
home on earth, he would travel through every city and 
village in which the languages of India were spoken, 
devoting himself to the scattering far and wide a know- 
ledge of that Saviour, who ought to be proclaimed to 
all, I should say it were a good deed well done 

cheers]. I am no less persuaded, that it is by repeat- 
ing these exertions on the same spot, and training up 
these infant churches, that the greatest result is to be 
anticipated. ‘The analogy of nature teaches us, that 
if you wish to plant the wilderness, you would not scat- 
ter the seed among thistles and along the banks, but you 
would fell the forest, clear the weeds, surround some little 
chosen home with all the means of protection, gather in 
the harvest, and then use that harvest to be the material 
of still wider culture, till the whole wilderness shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose [hear, hear]. To refer 
to the anecdote told by our missionary friend behind 
me, Dr. Legge. It seems to me, it is only by such 
reiterated exertions on the same spot, that such mes- 
sengers will go forth as that Chinaman who leaped 
from a place of obscurity, not to seize the missionar 
traveller as a tiger, but to welcome him as a friend. 
It was because he had been in a Christian church, 
because he had seen Christian example, because his 
affection was won, that he could carry the message of 
peace. Let me give you an instance parallel to that— 
the excellent missionary, Mr. Deane, who formed a 
Baptist church in Hong Kong, has acted on the same 
plan—a little congregation meets to hear the word of 
God, a few have been impressed, on these few the 
instructions of the missionary were concentrated ; some 
have become enlightened Christians, and one, now a 
deacon in the church, lately crossed the same 
Victoria Bay, and landing on an island where 
no European is known to have set his foot with 
the Christian message,—that native has travelled 
through the whole of the island, being everywhere 
received with the same welcome that Dr. Legge expe- 
rienced [cheers]. When he had for a week been 
preaching Christ without hinderance, and told the laws 
of Christianity to multitudes, to his infinite surprise, 
when he was leaving the islands, (the first Christian 
visit known to them), the people came to him in crowds, 
and begged him to take their idols with him as a proof 
that they no longer regarded idolatry [cheers]. If we 
continue in the course we have begun, concentrating 
these missions, I do not doubt that native agency will, 
ere long, fulfil the largest anticipations of Mr. Hinton's 
benevolent heart, and fill up the sketch of his glowing 
imagination, till, I do not say, the nations shall be con- 
verted, but the glad sound of the Gospel shall be known 
far and wide. In the breadth of these missionary exer- 
tions, one missionary acts beneficially on another, and 
one rejoices in thinking, how the example of the Tahi- 
tians, in the midst of their difficulties, may exercise a 
healthy influence on other parts. Do you ask me how 
I know it? Let me say it is embodied in this :— 

That this meeting, while it deeply sympathises with the Queen of 
Tahiti in her present etate of exile, and with her faithful people 
under their continued wrongs, inflicted by the power of France, 
heartily rejoices, and gives thanks to God, that they bave been gra- 
ciously preserved from the baneful influence of Popery, and that, 
for the greater part, they continue to value and enjoy the doctrines 
and ordinances of the Gospel of Christ. 

I do sympathise with the wrongs of that injured people. 

I would preface what I have to say on that subject by 
expressing my opinion, that France acted worthy of 
itself when it directed its ambassador, in his communi- 
cation with the Chinese commissioner, to stipulate that 
there should be full :oleration, not only for the Roman 
Catholics, but that every missionary should find himself 
in a situation to proclaim his doctrine to the Chinese. 
It France had always acted in this manner, it would 
have acted worthy of itself. But we must regret that, 
having entered on the career of wrong, it has adhered 
to it, and at this day the Queen of ‘Tahiti is an exile 
through the oppression France is exercising. We may, 
indeed, mourn that such has been the result; we may 
mourn for the fair fame of France; we may mourn for 
the happiness of this injured people; vet, at the same 
time, J will take the liberty of remarking to this meet- 
ing, that the mission has presented such a spectacle as 

its peaceful progress never could have afforded, The 
world might have said, You have been cajoling this 

wople to adhere to your doctrines. You teach them to 

build better houses, and plant gardens, and through 

these missions you may lead them to a beneficial com- 

merce; but there is no proof that they have any love 
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for your religion, or understand its doctrines. Is there 
no proof now [cheers]? Is there not a proof that the 
Queen of Tahiti knows it and loves it? While the 
editors of French newspapers, forgetting their gallantry 
as a nation, can stoop to the business of making her the 
object of their calumnious reports, is it not delightful 
to learn, that that Qucen of Tahiti, injured and now 
affronted, is still manifesting integrity and piety 
which might do honour to the most experienced 
Christian. I hold in my hand a letter from the 
English captain on board whose vessel she was re- 
ceived, and where she was protected from the French 
Government for about six months. He says :— 
„In answer to your inquiries respecting the character 
of Queen Pomare, it gives me great pleasure to state 
that, during the time she resided on board her Majesty’s 
ketch Basilisk, nothing could be better, in every re- 
spect, than was her conduct. It was with no small in- 
dignation, I heard that there are some persons so lost 
to all many and Christian feelings as to attempt to 
traduce her, a woman and a Queen; particularly at 
this time, while she is suffering from such unmerited 
misfortunes. 8 very far, indecd, from her conduct 
being reprehensible, it would be well for her traducers 
if they had as little for which to blame themselves. 
Not one single day during her sojourn on board, was 
morning or evening service omitted, notwithstanding, 
at times, she had to kneel on deck, under a tropical 
rain, the cabin being too small to contain all her retinue ; 
the greatest part of the day was spent in the study of 
her Bible; whilst, on the Sabbath, the different services 
were regularly performed by one of her relations, if (as, 
unfortunately, was often the case) one of the gentlemen 
of the mission was unable to come on board. Often, 
on the Sabbath, have I seen her watching anxiously 
for the approach of the minister, thus showing how 
eagerly she anticipated the pleasure of being en- 
gaged in the service of her Lord and Saviour.’’ 
The testimony of an English captain will outweigh the 
calumnies of a thousand hirelings [cheers]. All that 
has been done to traduce and calumniate the Queen is 
calculated to raise her in estimation, and give her a 
lace in the hearts of thousands. But, while we pity 
er, we will not withhold our admiration from those 
subjects of Pomare, whom no bribes, no menaces, have 
seduced from their allegiance. And why? Lbecause 
principle was rooted in their hearts by that knowledge 
of the word of God that your missionaries had given 
them; and now, what an unparalleled spectacle in the 
history of missions do they present! Picture to your- 
self that lovely island; imagine five thousand of these 
r islanders, driven by the cannon and bayonets of 
rance from their own homes, and entrenching them- 
selves in the strongholds of their native land, there cul- 
tivating their sweet potato, there descending, as oppor- 
tunity presents, to the sea-shore to obtain hauls of fish, 
and now, through many a month in a state of siege, ex- 
hibiting growing piety, and forty new members coming 
to the table of the Lord [cheers]. In this state of siege, 
when almost necessarily deserted by their ministers, 
they are thrown on their own resources, the word 
of God, explained by Christian teachers, finding 
its way to the heart, has given them a strength 
of Christian principle, which, perhaps, some of us 
would not manifest. I ask whether it be possible, 
that, when persecution shall have passed, and when 
again these islanders shall be found rejoicing in their 
just liberties and rights—if God ever give them these 
great blessings—they will not turn back to this page of 
their history with their fond admiration, saying. Such 
our fathers were, such will we be [cheers]; if they were 
ready to lay down their lives for the faith, we will hold 
it with equal firmness; they manifested the power of 
the gospel to make them upright, let us show similar 
consistency.”” Perhaps the Christian churches of 
‘Tahiti and the other islands, for many a year, may be 
strengthened by recollecting how they fought for the 
truth, maintaining it, not by earthly weapons, but by 
that courage no menaces could subdue, and that 
patience, no trials could exhaust [cheers]. Why should 
not this missionary Society give the benefit of this 
narrative to the world? Why should not Dr. Legge 
let the Chinese know that there are converts among 
the heathen who have resolution like this? I find 
it has been done in China [cheers]. Why should 
not Mr. Mather give it to the Mahomedans—the mil- 
lions of whom he so tenderly pities? Why should not 
other missionaries give it? And so, though you have 
lost some comfort in your mission, at least let the mis- 
sionaries know how strong the faith of native converts 
may be, and gather new courage from it. We have 
much, in the midst of the greatest reverses, to encou- 
rage us in this work. In conclusion, 1 will advert to 
the sentiments uttered by the rev. gentleman who 
opened the proceedings of the mecting, and rejoice with 
him in thinking it is fortunate, when in any great 
cause the self-love of mankind is enlisted on the right 
side, it being one of the most powerful principles of 
nature. I believe every nation is in the best position, 
when the love of it prompts the inhabitants to uphold 
its laws‘and value its interests, and I would not, there- 
fore, neglect that principle; but if it be enlisted in the 
service of the Missionary Socicty, we must not forget 
the danger to which i. is exposed. ‘The missionary 
cause is not like the physical state of a nation, itis not to 
be left to self-love. If that were the only principle, it 
would lose all its energy by losing its nobleness. No; 
it is by love to the Redeemer, and pity to souls that 
ure perishing, and strong confidence in the promises of 
God, by walking ourselves in the light of his counte- 
nance, and looking for the hope of that immortality 
which he has promised; by this principle alone must 
our holiest zeal be maintained at home, and our mis- 
sionary labours abroad. I hope this society will still 
remain firm in the maintenance of the highest prin- 
ciples that can animate the human heart, or give dig- 
nity to any work in which man is engaged [long con- 
tinued cheers]. 

The Cuainman here announced to the meeting that a 
pressing engagement compelled him to retire. Having 
withdrawn amidst the cheers of the assembly, E. 
Baines, Esq., occupied his place. 

Mr. W. Cuatmers, minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland, said:—I shall not trespass long upon the at- 
tention of the meeting, but I do think that the case of 


should occupy a very 1 place in the proceed- 
ings of your Society [hear, hear]. Our sympathy may 
be comparatively ineffectual; we may be able to do 
little more than weep with those that weep; but 1 
believe it will be regarded by these sufferers as a holy 
sentiment not to be despised, and it is a tribute which 
I do not see how the London Missionary Society can 
withhold. When the mother lies writhing in the dust 
under the rude blow that has struck her to the earth, 
it is not a time for your Socicty to look on its favoured 
offspring without a tearful eye, or to gaze on its dis- 
tresses without a sympathising heart; and I think 
that, next to the divine sympathy, which I doubt not 
these sufferers have experienced, nothing would be 
better fitted to cheer and sustain them under their trials, 
than the knowledge that at the distance of many 
thousands of miles, at each successive anniversary of 
your Society, you remember those who are in bonds 
as bound with them, and you lift up your indignant 
voices, before the nations, against an unrighteous 
usurpation, and pour out your hearts in prayer to God 
that he would arise and plead the cause of the op- 
pressed [cheers]. Sir, itis not only the inhabitants of 


Tahiti and their Queen, who are at present suffering; 


the resolution, indeed, speaks of them especially, but 
when we consider that they are suffering for the cause 
of Christ, that they are suffering for their attachment 
to his gospel, that the instigator of that movement, 
which has brought them into these difficulties, is the 
great enemy of truth and righteousness, then must we 
see another, and higher, and nobler one suffering than 
those individuals to whom my resolution adverts. I 
remember standing, two or three years ago, near a 
stone on the shore of one of your deepest bays in 
Scotland. It marked the resting-place of one of our 
noble army of martyrs ;’’ one of the many thousands 
that lost their lives for the cause of truth in the reign of 
Charles II. On that stone was cut the name of Margaret 
Wilson;“ she was a young girl of eighteen, who, along 
with an aged widow of sixty-three, was adjudged to 
die, because she refused to acknowledge the supremacy 
of any other than Christ in the church. The sentence 
pronounced against these two individuals was that they 
should be fastened to stakes driven deep into the cozy 
sand that covers the beach, and should then be left to 
perish in the rising tide. The stake to which the aged 
female was fastened was further down the beach than 
that of the ySunger woman, in order that, being soonest 
destroyed, her expiring sufferings might shake the firm- 
ness of faith of Margaret Wilson. The tide began to 
flow; the waters swelled; tacy mounted from the 
knee to the waist, and from the waist to the chin, and 
from the chin to the lip of the venerable matron; and 
when she was almost stifled by the rising tide, when 
the bubbling groan of her last agony was reaching her 
fellow-suffercr further up the beach, one heartless 
ruffian put to Margaret Wilson the question, What 
think you of your friend now?’ And what was the 
calm but noble reply? What do I sce but Christ in 
one of his members wrestling there? Think you that 
we are the suffercrs? No, it is Christ in us—He who 
sendeth us not a warfare upon our own charges 
[cheers]. And, sir, when we look across the wide waste 
of waters that intervenes between this spot and that 
island of the south, Tahiti, we must feel that in these 
individuals, thus adhering to the truth of the gospel, 
we see not only an oppressed church and nation, but 
also a suffering Saviour ſhear, hear]. The sympathy, 
therefore which we should this day express for them, 
the sympathy which we should desire to have wafted 
to their shores, is of that reverential kind which we 
extend to the Saviour himself, the measure of 
whose afflictions we see his followers now filling 
up in that distant island. It may excite won- 
der that a nation like France, so great, and power- 
ful, and courageous, should not be ashamed of this das- 
turdly and truculent act of tyranny; and lam free to 
confess that I do not think it is at all characteristic of 
the French nation [heur, hear]. I know that when we 
look at a nation nearer home, we see there the elements 
of a national character which is one of the loftiest in 
Europe, | mean the Irish. With quick intelligence, 
ready wit, warm hearts, and indomitable courage, they 
constitute a nation which is dark withignorance, which is 
bare with poverty, which is red with blood, not the 
blood of the brave, shed in defence of his country's 
rights, but the blood of him whose footsteps have been 
tracked by the cowardly assassin. Is that Irish, Sir? 
No, there is nothing Irish in it but what Popery has 
implanted, and there is nothing French in what has 
oceurred in Tahiti but what Popery has put iu it. The 
lily of France has condescended to become the tool of 
Rome, and she is now being dragged through the mire 
in which the old serpent loves to wriggle [cheers]. We 
have to thank God that the natives have escaped the 
baneful influence which it has been attempted to force 
upon the natives of Tahiti. We give honour to them 
and glory to God, while we mourn the degradation and 
disgrace of France. We feel that to God they owe it, 
that they have been preserved faithful, and we feel that, 
like Patmos, that distant island may receive many spiritual 
visions of IIim who said to His servant ot old, “ Fear 
not, I am He that liveth and was dead, but behold 
I am alive for ever, Amen,“ and Because I live ye 
shall live also.“ Let us pray that coming forth from 
the furnace seven times purified, these individuals may 
yet be an example to the churches of Christendom, 
and that the surrounding islands, which have already 
learnt the lesson that Popery is a thing to be infinitely 
detested, may learn the other lesson, that Christianity 
is a thing to be infinitely prized [cheers]. The rev. 
gentleman concluded by proposing the following reso- 
tion :— 

That this meeting, while it deeply sympathises with the Queen of 
Tahiti in her present state of exile, and with her faithful people 
under their continued wrongs, inflicted by the power of Trance, 
heartily rejoices, and gives thanks to God, that they have been gra- 
ciously preserved from the baneful influence of Popery, and that, 
for the greater part, they continue to value and enjoy the doctrines 
aud ordinances of the Gospel of Christ. 

Dr. Cummine, of the Scotch Church, in seconding 
the resolution, said: I have the highest possible satis- 
faction in giving my cordial echo to the sentiments 
which haye been uttered by my friend Mr. Chalmers, 
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r as I once imagined, to a hostile church, bu 
by the Evangelical Alliance changed into a sister 
church [cheers]. In the sentiments which he has ex- 
pressed I heartily concur. And I do believe that, whe- 
ther it is Margaret Wilson who suffers in one of the 
x of Scotland, or Queen Pomare who suffers at 
Tahiti, the great truth which we ought never to forget 
is, that it is Christ who suffers in His members. Let 
us also recollect that we are to express our sym- 
pathy with these sufferings, and to communicate our 
aid to mitigate them. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto Margaret Wilson, the least, or to Queen Pomare 
the royal and the greatest, ye have done it unto me.“ 
I am sure I need not impress on this audience the vast 
importance of foreign missionary effort. Home mis- 
sionary effort is most important; and let it not be for- 
gotten, that the City Mission, and other kindred insti- 
tutions, testify to this fact. But though our exertions 
begin at home they are not to remain at home, but are 
to go forth until they embrace Tahiti, and the utter- 
most isles of the sea. Our duties at home are not to be 
converted into apologies for neglecting our duties 
abroad. ‘They are to be like the peoble dropped into 
the placid lake—the undulation is deepest where it 
strikes, but concentric circles spread outwards till they 
embrace the length and breadth of the surface. I was 
exceedingly struck, while listening to the Report, with 
the striking testimonies given of the intense zeal of the 
Roman Catholic priests. We applaud zeal wherever it 
is manifested ; we admire the devotedness of these men 
to what they conscientiously believe to be right and 
duty; we only wish that their zeal, so ardent and so 
enthusiastic, may not be wholly consecrated to a bad 
cause; and that our own zeal, being sustained by 
nobler principles, an intenser love, and the conscious- 
ness of having a holier and a happier cause 
to serve, may not burn like a rocket on a mis- 
sionary platform, but may blaze and shine in steady 
lustre, until the whole world is illuminated by its 
splendour [cheers]. I was rejoiced to hear, too, of the 
faithfulness which Queen Pomare has exhibited. One 
admires and applauds that royal and noble flower, that 
would prefer to bloom in exile, at Raiatea, rather than 
part with one blossom, or lose one particle of its aroma, 
under the upas-tree of Popish protection; and one is 
delighted that those flowers, which are gathered round 
her, prefer the shelter of that fair rose to all the bri- 
bery, the enticements, and the seductions which have 
been presented to them by what has been called the 
lily of France. ‘The patronage by France of Popery is 
a melancholy thing ; but I believe that these doings are 
not indigenous [hear, hear]|—they are the offshoots of 
the exotic plants, of that fierce and terrible Propagand- 
ism, which is calculated to enslave the free, to taint the 
honest, and-to make a Propaganda of Paradise itself 
[cheers]. It is delightful to reflect, that, if France have 
closed against us the shores of Tahiti, God has opened 
to us the wider empire of China, thus overruling the 
shutting of a little wicket to the opening of huge por- 
tals hitherto closed, in the east. It is a remarkable 
fact, noticed in the Report, that the Roman Catholic 
system is shattered in the kingdoms of Europe, princi- 
pally, it may be, by the efforts of Michelet, Quinet, and 
other philosophers, rather than those of Christians ; but 
still one rejoices if any one be the sledgehammer to 
break that terrible composite [cheers and laughter]. 
We should never forget that the breaking * of that 
huge imposture is an eloquent appeal to every Christian 
to cast into its crevices those living seeds which shall 
grow up, and bud, and bloom, until it end in the har- 
vest of the world itself. One only hopes, and one can 
only pray that, as the French, or rather the Roman 
Catholics, have invaded Tahiti, and have committed as 
unjust and uncalled-for an aggression as that of the Sikhs 
upon our Indian territory, so there may be a moral and 
Protestant Moodkec, a moral and Protestant Aliwal, 
and a morgl and Protestant Sobraon; and that the 
Jesuits, like the Sikhs, may regret the day when they 
put their foot on consecrated ground, and assailed the 
ark of the Lord [cheers]. I rejoiced to hear the ex- 
planation, although I regretted the necessity for that 
explanation, respecting this noble institution. I have 
been accustomed all but to worship it from my 
earliest days; I have 2 heard of its pro- 
ceedings since I first came to ndon ; and, though 
I knew that there were some misapprehensions as 
to its character, I rejoice that the explanation given 
so completely corrects those misapprehensions, and so 
redounds to the credit of all parties concerned—thot 
what appeared to be the shadow of a little shade, has 
turned out to be a great and distinguished glory. Thus 
a cloud sometimes settles on the mountain-top; and 
when the wind sweeps past, and that cloud disappears, 
an inexperienced eye would imagine that the mountain 
had lost a portion of itself, but, in reality, the cloud has 
only been dissolved in showers, and has poured down 
the mountain's sides to water the drooping violet at its 
base [cheers]. I have no fears as to the eventual result 
of the terrible conflict that seems to have at the 
very outpost of the missionary field between Protestant- 
ism and Popery. Forget not, minsters of the gospel! 
forget not, fellow-Christians! it is not the conflict of 
man against man, it is that of the Bible against priest- 
craft, of truth against tradition, of Christ against anti- 
christ; and it God be for us who can be against us? 
[applause]. Whether I consider the nature of the 
conflict, or the parties who are engaged in it, I feel 
equally confident as to the result. T will not dwell 
upon these points, but I will conclude with a 
simple illustration — vugary, perhaps some of you 
will call it—though to me it appears expressive. 
It seems to me, that the conflict between Popery 
and Protestantism, between the ministers of the gos- 
and the priests of Rome, is simply a conflict 
tween the eagle and the owl [laughter]. I have 
always thought that, of all creatures in the earth, the 
owl is the most perfect type of a Roman Catholic priest. 
A few points of coincidence cannot fail to strike you. 
In the first place, the owl is a creature of the night; 
it loves the darkness, it has an intense antipathy to the 
day; the very rising of the sun drives it to its nooks, 
and holes, and hiding- places [laughter]. The owl, 
you know, feeds upon garbage, and not upon good 
wholesome food; and, in like manner, the Roman 
Catholic priest derives all his nutriment from the dusty 
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folios of the fathers, from traditions, and fables, and 
human inventions [hear, hear]. But, what is still 
more remarkable, the owl, if examined, seems to have 
the largest head, indicating the greatest amount of 
wisdom, of all such creatures, so much so, that the owl 
was called of old the bird of wisdom; but I have seen 
one dissected, and can assure you that if you tear off 
the feathers, you will find that there is very little skull, 
and still less brain [great laughter]. So, also, is it 
with the Roman Catholic church: strip her of the 
feather of apostolical succession; strip her of 
another feather, her unity; strip her of another 
feather, her antiquity; strip her of another 
feather, her gorgeous and impressive ritual; and 
it will be found that che has very little skull, still less 
brain, and still less heart [cheers]. It seems to me, on 
the other hand, that the London Missionary Society 
may fitly be compared to the eagle. The eagle is the 
bird of der: it plays with the sunbeams; it rides upon 
the light, and in light it finds its nutriment, its glory, 
and its enjoyment; and, when its plumage begins to 
fail, it renews its youth and becomes beautiful and 
blooming again by basking in the sunshine. The eagle, 
too, builds its eyrie, not on the sand, where the pas- 
senger’s foot might injure it and tread it down, but on 
the loftiest crag of the loftiest mountain. S0, also, this 
society_builds its nest and seeks its repose on nothing be- 
low, and nothing besides, the everlasting Rock of Ages, 
the Lord Jesus. More than that, your missionaries, like 
the eagle, will rise and make progress. The eagle, 
when it soars, fixes its unblenched eye upon the meri- 
dian orb of day; and, as it spreads its broad pinions, it 
rises, at every stroke, nearer and nearer that burning 
luminary. So will it be with your missionaries, so will 
it be with your cause. Looking, not to the sacraments, 
not to the priests, not to the crucifix, but to the 
Sun of righteousness, and to that alone, you will rise 
with the speed and splendour of an angel's wing, until 
grace is lost in glory, and faith in everlasting possession 
[loud applause]. 


Mr. J. A. James rose to move— 


That thie meeting has learnt with deep and affectionate regret 
that the Rev. John Aruadel has been compelled by severe personal 
suffering to relinquish the office of home secretary to this Society ; 
the meeting hereby expresses its high estimate of the value of his 
faithful services continued through a period of seven and twenty 
years; and, while it sympathises with him under his affliction, com- 
mends him to the consolation and support of the Saviour, to whose 
cause hie useful life has been devoted. That Sir C. E Smith, Bart., 
be the treasure: ; the Rev. A. Tidman be the foreign secretary; and 
the Rev. J. J. Freeman be the home secretary of the Society for the 
year ensuing; and that the directors who are eligible be re-ap- 
pointed; and that the gentlemen, whose names will be read, be 
chosen to fillup the vacancies of those who retire; aud that the 
directors have power to fill up vacancies ; also that the most grate- 
ful acknowledgments of this meeting be presented to Sir Culling E. 
Smith, Bart., for his kindness in presiding on this occasion, and 
conducting the business of the day. 


It is now seven and twenty years ago since I was ap- 
pointed to move—not, certainly, in this place, for it 
was then never dreamt of—nor before this assembly, 
for perhaps not a hundred now present were present on 
that occasion, but in a former place, at a former meet- 
ing—I was requested to move, that our friend, Mr. 
Arundel, be appointed to the office of home secretary, I 
believe, with the venerable George Burder, a name 
ever to be remembered by this Institution with grati- 
tude and respect [cheers]. And, because I was the 
mover of the resolution for + pn him, I have been 
requested to move this vote of sympathy on his retire- 
ment. During twenty-seven years he has served your 
Society, with something of the ardour of a lover, and 
the fidelity of a servant. His health has failed ; no office, 
however humble, no service, however valuable, no re- 
spect, however great, could secure him from the decline 
of nature and the ravages of disease [hear, hear]. 
Indeed, many of us upon this platform know 
that the warmer the fire glows, the more rapidly it con- 
sumes itself to ashes; and the brighter the taper burns, 
to illuminate others, the sooner it exhausts itself; and 
the pastors of the churches, as well as the Secretaries of 
the Societies to which we belong, are often called to 
say, Death worketh in us, but life in you.“ Unwil- 
lingly to relinquish an office which he felt to be not 
merely a post of duty, but a source of delight, he long 
struggled against disease and weakness, and wa: often 
at his desk when, perhaps, many of us would have been 
on our couches. But there is a limit to human endu- 
rance beyond which the jaded strength of exhausted 
nature cannot advance. Our friend has passed that 
limit; and he is now retiring from us into seclusion 
with a reputation as unblemished as that which he 
brought to us. He is going from us, as he went to his 
official appointment, with our respect, our love, our 
gratitude, and, what I am persuaded he values still more 
than all these, and even than the provision,—a mere act 
of justice, which we have made for his declining life,— 
I mean our prayers. We do this day follow him with our 
tenderest sympathy. May the God whom he has 
served be with him amidst wearisome nights and 
months of vanity. May the clouds of affliction which 
are now gathering around him not be permitted to 
darken his setting sun, but become a scene on which 
to display its glories. He will, I am quite sure, receive 
our testimony, which we send after him from this 
— with thankfulness, knowing he has approved 
himself to our judgments and to our hearts; and may 
he receive it as an anticipation of that higher and more 
emphatic testimony which awaits him when he will 
mee: the Divine Master, Well done; good and faithful 
servant.” Such words, from such lips, beloved and 
honoured brethren, may it be our privilege to receive, 
when we, too, shall end our course! A higher we 
cannot receive; may it never be a lower! With great 
leasure, I move this resolution ; and were there time, 
would spend one moment in adverting to another 
secretary, behind the veil, where he has retired 
under the pressure of disease; a man, whose 
talented wife, while she is training the female 
pulation of our own and other countries, is wit- 


ing her talented husband no longer acting as : 
=< ; the embarrassment the Directors must feel as to that 


retary, but still as the historian, of our Society 
"The name of Ellis will not, and ought not, 
be forgotten on these boards, or in that 

-ht, with such losses, despond. But no; 

names included in this resolution that 
afidence and our prayers. The place of 


Burder, and Ellis, and Orme has been filled by Tidman, 
and we do this day afresh show our confidence in him 
when we mention his re-appointment to the office for 
which he is so well qualified. And his compeer, our 
friend Freeman; God has sent him home from Mada- 
gascar, and stopped him from helping us there, to help 


us here. May these brethren long continue to occupy the 


post they now so honourably fill [cheers]. They, too, 
in the appointment of this day, receive our confidence, our 
prayers, and our gratitude, for all their past services. I 
must not trespass to advert to our chairman, who is en- 
titled to our gratitude, for it did not appear to me that an 
angel from heaven could have kept up the interest of 
the meeting,—and, surely, not an angel from earth 
[laughter and cheers]. I was reluctant that the name 
of Mr. Arundel should pass without a few tokens of 
approbation being offered to him from those by whom 
he was known, loved, and valued [loud cheers!]. 

Dr. Morison then said that he very cheerfully 
seconded the resolution. If time had permitted, he 
should have liked to have said a few words regarding 
their valued friend, Mr. Arundel. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. Baines, 
the benediction was pronounced, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

THE ADJOURNED MEETING 
was held at Finsbury Chapel, the attendance at which 
was very large. Mr. Jacob Stanley having taken the 
chair, the proceedings were commenced by singing, and 
Mr. Hunt engaged in prayer. 

‘The Cuatrman then rose, and said, that although he 
had been engaged in the ministry for half a century, it 
was with diffidence he then appeared before them—a 
diffidence, however, not arising from the want of attach- 
ment to the institution to promote whose interests they 
were convened. It was an institution of a catholic 
character—an institution whose birth he well remem- 
bered—[hear, hear])—and over which he had watched 
in every stage of its history, rejoicing in its success, and 
sympathising in its difficulties and persecutions 
[cheers]. It was not now as it formerly was. He 
could remember the time when it was dangerous for 
even members of different denominations to mect 
together; as sure as they did, they proved themselves 
members of the church militant [laughter]. Mem- 
bers of every religious body could now meet in har- 
mony «nd love. His diffidence arose from a fear 
lest the institution should suffer by his presi- 
dency either in interest or finances. . He trusted, 
however, that before the assembly separated there 
would be a practical proof that such was not 
the case. He rejoiced to find that this and similar 
societies were progressing ; but he thought that neither 
this nor the Wesleyan Missionary Society had yet come 
up to the mark [hear, hear}. When he considered 
the number of churches connected with this institu- 
tion, the wealth of their members, the sacrifices of the 
missionaries, the martyrdom of Smith and Williams, 
and the earnest desire of the heathen to receive the 
gospel, he felt that the churches must be more liberal 
than they had been hitherto. He thought that there 
had been a l.ttle discrepancy between two of the 
speakers that morning: one was for diffusion, the 
other for concentration. To a certain extent he agreed 
with both. In the first churches there were evange- 
lists, whose special business was diffusion; and pas- 
tors, whose duties were of a more concentrated cha- 
racter [hear, hear]. Let the churches supply the 
necessary funds, and he doubted not but that they 
should be able to combine the two, and thus accomplish 
the great work before them [cheers]. 


Mr. J. J. Freeman said, that as this was an adjourned 
meeting, it was not intended again to read the abstract 
of the Report, more especially as, according to a reso- 
lution passed in the morning, it would speedily be 
printed and placed in their hands. 


Mr. W. H. Coorer then rose to move— 

That this meeting hereby records its admiration of the zeal and 
liberality displayed by the mission churches, both in their contri- 
butions towards their own support, and their exertions for the 
wider extension of the gospel among the heathen, 

Had he consulted his own wishes, he would not have 
desired to stand forward and give the key-note to the 
proceedings of that evening; indeed, the * had 
already been sounded by the Chairman. e rejoiced 
that it contained a reference to that union which was 
now so ably advanced on the platform of our religious 
institutions [cheers]. The missionaries abroad had 
long exhibited the spirit of union, and he trusted the 
example would be followed at home [hear]. He had 
wondered why the resolution had been placed in 
his hand; but, when he heard that the missionary 
stations had contributed more to this cause than had 
Ireland, he thought he saw the reason—it was that he 
might carry home the tidings he had heard, and en- 
deavour to stimulate the churches of his country 
{cheers]. The Chairman had referred to the apparent 
discrepancy between the statements of two of the 
speakers that morning. He was much struck with the 
— made by the gentleman who advocated the 
principle of diffusion ; but it was possible that, however 
deeply they might — a subject in their closets, yet 
when they came to work it out in practice, they were 
compelled to abandon their opinions. The sum contri- 
buted by the missionary Churches, amounting, as it did, 
to £16,000, was a proof of their devotedness, and with 
thankfulness British Christians would record what they 
had done. ‘The spirit of missions was calculated to 
benefit these who engaged in them. Let the Churches 
at home see how they were challenged by the Churches 
abroad, and let them take care, lest by relaxing their 
exertions they should be supplanted by them, and those 
very Churches which they had been instrumental in 
gathering should claim to be the Missionary Societies 
for the world [cheers]. 

Mr. W. ExLLiorr, missicnary from South Africa, 
in seconding the resolution, said, that when he looked at 
the map of the world, he could well sympathise with 


rtion of the earth which they should sclect for their 
abours. Gladly would they occupy the whole, but 
the means were not adequate to it. God had opened to 
this Society many doors of entrance, especially China. 
Far be it from him to say, that they ought not to oc- 


cupy it; but let them not forget Africa [cheers]. New 
fields had opened up in India—far be it from him to 
suggest a limitation of their efforts there; but still he 
entreated them not to forget Africa. The isles of the 
sea, the gems of the ocean, were endeared to them by 
many tics. Let it be seen that they were attached to 
them more than ever, in consequence of the very suffer- 
ings they were called to endure—let them watch over 
them with a father’s care; but let them not forget 
Africa r Africa had presented the Society with 
some of their first-fruits. Creatures the most wretched 
in their physical appearance had listened to the Gospel, 
and yielded to its claims. Great were the changes that 
it had wrought among them, with reference to their 
temporal welfare. Africa did not teem with men 
like India, but there was no region on the earth 
which in ‘modern days had yielded a richer har- 
vest of Gospel fruit than South Africa. God in 
his providence had greatly enlarged the sphere of 
the Society's labours there in late years. By an 
order of Council, in 1828, a vast number of Abo- 
rigines, in a state of nominal freedom, but of 
actual bondage, were declared and constituted ab- 
solutely free, and were placed in a situation in which 
they could listen to the gospel. They were also able 
to send their children to school, and many had availed 
themselves of the privileges they now enjoyed. At 
the close of the Caffre war many thousands of Fingoes 
were relieved from their irksome thraldom, and brought 
into the colony by her Majesty’s troops. Numbers 
of these were now partaking of the blessings of the 
gospel, and improving in civilisation. Great numbers 
of the Bechuanas had also been driven within the 
frontier, and had led to great accessions to the 
missionary churches: He would ask, whether they 
were prepared for this enlargement? Their agency, 
instead of being increased, had been rather diminished. 
Death had lately taken off many of their missionaries, 
and the places of their departed brethren were only 
supplied at the expense of other stations. Many 
of the missionaries there had now reached advanced 
age, and were looking in vain for their successors. 
It might be supposed that by this time a native 
agency would have been raised up. They hada valuable 
native agency, but many years would elapse before they 
could be left to themselves. Of what, however, did 
the native agency consist? ‘There were some who 
could teach others; but it principally consisted of 
members of churches who could merely speak to their 
neighbours, and that they didcontinually. There were 
hundreds who had never been in a place of worship, 
but who nevertheless had very correct ideas of the 
leading doctrines of the gospel [cheers]. One of the 
most valuable members of his own church first heard 
the simple truth from the lips of a Hottentot soldier. 
He had no doubt that, in the course of a few years, 
they would be able almost to sustain their own 
churches. He would give them one instance of libe- 
rality. While urging a man of considerable wealth to 
think of the value of the soul, he, with as great earnest- 
ness, pressed upon him (Mr. E.) the danger of not be- 
coming a Mahomedan, After a time, placing his hand 
on his sword, he told him that, if he would become a 
Mussulman he would give him one-half of his property, 
take him to Mecca, and he should come back a great 
man ſhear, hear]. How many professing Christians 
were there who would give one-half of their wealth to 
convert men to Christ? [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. W. Spencer, minister, of Devonport, said, that 
the speakers, whom he rejoiced to see on the platform, 
were missionaries {cheers}. Many at home had not 
given half their property to support the cause of Christ, 
but they, his ministerial brethren, however, had given 
their speeches, their sermons, and their energies; but 
what was that compared with a man giving a q arter of 
a century to the missionary cause [cheers]? Those 
were the men they were bound to support, that was the 
cause in which they were engaged; and they were not 
to cease in their work till the knowledge of the Lord 
covered the earth as the waters covered the sea. He 
begged to move— 

That this meeting hereby records its deliberate conviction, that 
the present state and prospects of the London Missionary Society 
deserve and demand the steady and augmented support of all its 
friends; and, aa the most effectual, as well as the most easy method 
of sustaining its funds, the meeting recommends the adoption of an 
improved system of organisation to all its auxiliaries and congrega- 
tional associations throughout the country. 
They had heard on former occasions of the decrease of 
funds—-the death of missionaries—that unless their 
friends came forward more liberally, they would be 
compelled to aoandon their present stations, instead of 
breaking up new ground; and, under such circum- 
stances, the resolution would have been appropriate. 
But if, under circumstances of discouragement, they 
were called upon to augment the funds, there was, in 
the present aspect of affairs, everything to induce them 
to renew their efforts [hear, hear]. If the soldier 
could be assured of triumph, with what courage would 
he enter upon the conflict. If the merchant could be 
assured that his vessel would arrive in safety, dispose 
of her cargo at a good market, and return with another 
which would prove equally lucrative, the certainty 
would furnish to him a great stimulus. In the mis- 
sionary cause they were assured of success. The time 
would come when the kingdoms of this world would 
become the kingdoms of God and of his Christ. Was 
there not, then, every encouragement to augment the 
funds of this noble institution [cheers] ? e knew 
not what plan would be pro to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the auxiliaries, but he thought that they 
should all depart determined to adopt every plan that 
presented before them the prospect of increasing the 
Society's resources. When he thought of the vast amount 
of success which had attended it in every field of its 
enterprise, he thought there was no aspect in which it 
could be viewed that did not present them with encou- 
ragement to future labour. Had they more of the 
wisdom of the children of this world, how energetical] 
would they give themselves to this important work. 
There were two or three points he would submit in con- 
nexion with the resolution. In the first place, they ought 
to acquire more knowledge of the society. He would 
earnestly recommend their friends to read attentive] 
the report that had been presented to them. It — f 
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tained much to elicit their gratitude and to stimulate 
their zeal. Another point was that they should seek 
to impress upon their minds a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility in connexion with this noble cause. It 
was the duty of every Christian to make personal efforts 
to extend the blessings of the gospel and bring sinners 
to Christ [hear, hear]. The obligations under which 
he felt he was placed to do this arose not from his mini- 
sterial character merely, that was only the mode of 
carrying it out; he felt the duty to be binding upon 
him in his character as a Christian. He was afraid 
that they were too much influenced by excitement. 
There was something animating in mectings like these, 
yet he thought that their influence was sometimes too 
transient. But was that a healthy state of things? No, 
let them return to their homes and seek to improve their 
organisations throughout the country. Another reason 
why they did not do more to promote this cause was, 
that because they thought they could do but little, 
therefore they did not attempt to do anything, or, because 
they thought they could not do as much as others, 
therefore they did very little. But that was not the 
way that men acted with reference to the affairs of this 
life. It was accepted according to that which a man 
had, and not according to what he had not. It was in 
David's heart to build the temple, and, although he 
was not permitted to do it, yet God told him that it was 
well that it was in his heart. Their young friends 
might do much in a variety of ways to promote this 
cause. He would state one mode. A child was 
anxious to have a missionary box, but knew not how 
to procure it. He went, however, to acarpenter’s shop, 
and, seeing several bits of wood lying about, asked if 
he might have them. Consent was given. He then 
asked the carpenter to cut off the ends and make them 
the same length. That being done, he next begged 
him to drive in a few nails. A box was now made, and 
at his request a hole was cut in the lid. The carpenter 
then inquired for what purpose it was wanted, and the 
child answered—“ For a mussionary box; and if you 
will have the goodness to put in a shilling I shall be 
much obliged to you” [laughter and loud cheers}. Last 
Sabbath afternoon he stepped into a place of worship 
and heard an excellent discourse, in which the preacher 
stated that every house ought to have three things—a 
Bible, a family altar, and a missionary box. Let the 
box be placed in a prominent situation |hear, hear]. 
It was of great importance to acquire the habit of giving 
systematically. He thought a farthing, put into the 
box every day, was better than giving so much every 
quarter. He trusted they would all leave the meeting 
with a firm determination to support more energetically 
than ever this important cause [cheers]. 

Mr. T. Mann, minister, of ‘Trowbridge, in seconding 
the resolution, said, that yesterday he had been in a 
meeting of a more social character. The missionaries 
then gave in brief reports of their stations, and he felt 
that it very much resembled the assembling of the 
church at Jerusalem. This Society was dear to all 
their hearta [hear, hear]. He always regarded the 
aspect of the Society as it related to man, and as it 
respected God. Viewed in relation to man, he must 
say it was not to him satisfactory. There had been an 
increase of £4,000 during the past year; but, taking in 
the sum received for the Jubilee Fund, the whole re- 
ceipt did not amount to £80,000. He remembered that 
three or four years since it was determined to raise the 
annual receipts, if possible, to £100,000. and the ensu- 
ing year the amount did reach £90,000. Notwith- 
standing the interest excited that morning, the collec- 
tion was less than it had been for some years. He 
hoped that it might be regarded as a proof that they 
intended to give more systematically than hitherto, and 
that henceforth they would not be so dependent on 
their annual meetings. The speaker then entered 
into several details as to the new mode to be adopted 
to increase the funds of the Institution. Every part 
of the country would be regularly visited, and 
an interest in the missionary cause excited in 
the minds of the young, and of the members 
of Churches. In every part of the world scenes of 
usefulness were opening up before them. God was car- 
rying on his work even in Madagascar, and none could 
hinder. God was standing by his ark when men 
appeared indisposed to come to its assistance. Let them 
be up and doing. The fathers and founders of the in- 
stitution were almost all gone. It was time for the 
rising ministry and for the members of Churches to 
come forward to the work. Let them put forth their 
energies and the kingdoms of this world would speedily 
become the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ 
[cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. J. D. Suiru, of Newry, said that the missionary 
cause was a subject of vast interest. It engrossed the 
attention of God before the creation of the world, and 
the sons of God shouted for joy. In the whole course 
of his existence he had never had his spirit so moved as 
at the meeting held this morning. He observed many 
shed tears when the subject of China was presented be- 
fore them; and again they felt deeply when urged to 
engage in the contest with Popery. He rejoiced in the 
catholic spirit developed in the morning. A master 
once said to his butler, who had become a very religious 
man, “ John, what will become of all your sects when 
— get to heaven?“ The man replied, When the 

aptist arrives there, God will say, What are you ?’ 
‘A Baptist.’ ‘Then sit down there.’ What are you?’ 
‘A Wesleyan.’ ‘Then sit down there.“ What are 
you?’ ‘A Presby‘erian.’ ‘Then sit down there.’ 
‘What are you?” ‘A Congregationalist.“ Sit down 
there.“ „Well, but John,“ added the master, what 
will he say to you?“ Why, I am the enemy of none; I 
love all them that love God ; and when I tell God so, he 
will say, ‘Walk atout heaven an where’ [immense 
cheers. That was a beautiful idea, coming from a 
very simple man. It appeared from the Report, that 
the Catholics were interfering with the Protestant mis- 
sion. He had heard Mr. Cooper’s father say, ten years 
ago, that they would have to look after his Holiness of 
Rome. Many priests had been raised up in Ireland. 
Some years ago, a vessel was laden at Kingstown with 
stones and pillars ready prepared for building a church, 
and there were also on board several priests and two 
bishops. What was their destination? The scenes of 


the labour of Robert Moffat [loud cries of “hear, hear“ ]. 
The Pope had fixed his eye on all the Protestant mis- 
sionary stations. The grant made to Maynooth out of the 
Consolidated Fund would lead to a quadrupling of the 
priests, and to a planting of them in every part of this 
and other countries. What was the weapon wherewith 
to meet it? The sword of the Spirit. It was owing to 
the co/porteurs that so great an influence had been pro- 
duced on the Continent. The Pope was aware of it; 
and he would conclude with an extract from a sermon 
preached in Ireland, showing the light in which Roman 
Catholics viewed the circulation of the Scriptures. [The 
speaker then read the extract. It contained the 
fulminations of the Church of Rome against all who 
read the Bible, and against the Bible itself.] If they 
could get the various bodies of Christians to unite ih 
one grand effort to circulate the Bible, whether in Ire- 
land, on the Continent, or in China, and thus wield it 
against Romish errors, there was no knowing what 
would be the result. They might see, not the Pope 
writing a bull against it, or the priest uttering his 
anathemas; but the angel might descend, and, putting 
one foot on the land and the other on the sea, swear, 
„Babylon is fallen, is fallen; that mighty city, Baby- 
lon, is fallen“ [loud cheers]. 

Mr. Witttam Howe, from Tahiti, in seconding 
the resolution, said: It would commend itself to the 
heart of every Christian parent. Who could have re- 
ceived the gospel, and on casting his eye upon his off. 
spring, not say, Those shall stand in my place“? 
What guardian, or teacher in a Sunday or day-school, 
could look upon those committed to his charge without 
putting forth his energies that many might be raised 
up to preach the gospel throughout the world. For 
his young friends he would say, that nothing could 
hereafter afford them so much satisfaction in connexion 
with his life as having sought the salvation of men. 
But he must say a word about Tahiti; nearly one-sixth 
of Pomare’s subjects were now under the French domi- 
nion, but not one had put himself under the power 
of the priest [cheers]. How was that to be accounted 
for? They had been put in possession of the Bible. 
Let them give to the world the Bible, and Popery must 
expire [cheers]. It was with great difficulty that any 
communication could be held with the exiled Queen. 
A parcel from the Directors lay for eight months within 
110 miles of her without there being any means of for- 
warding it to her. During that time of suspension, not 
knowing what the British government would do, she 
was asked, what she thought would be the issue? She 
replied, she could not tell, but she would rather be a 
slave of the Queen of England than an independent 
Sovereign under the dominion of the King of the 
French [cheers]. The Queen was now in comparative 
comfort. After having planted, with the assistance of 
her husband, the bread-fruit tree, she was supplied in 
February last, by the John Williams—the beautiful 
vessel of the young [cheers]—with everything that her 
circumstances required, and an assurance was given 
her, that the churches of this country would continue 
to supply her as long as her necessities existed [cheers]. 
Thus, while she had been abandoned by the politician 
of the world, she had been taken up by the disciples of 
Christ [loud cheers]. A stream of light was now 
dawning upon Polynesia, and the friends of missions 
had brighter prospects than at any preceding period of 
its history [cheers]. Let them, then, take fresh courage 
in the work in which they were engaged [cheers]. 

The resolution, which was to the following effect, 
was then put and carried: 

That this meeting, grateful for the generous assistance already 
rendered to this Society by ita juvenile friends, both by their spe- 
cial and ordinary contributions to its funds, hereby expresses its 
earnest hope, that the efforts of the young will be kindly fostered by 
their parents, guardians, and teachers, as alike conducive to their 
personal improvement and the interests of Christian missions. 

Mr. J. Jacx, of Bristol, moved— 

That the sincere thanks of this meeting be presented to the Rev. 
Jacob Stanley, president of the Wesleyan Conference, for his kind- 
ness in presiding on this occasion. 

The Rev. J. J. Freeman briefly seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was put and carried by acclamation. 

The Cuarrman, in acknowledging the vote, said that 
he felt highly honoured in having been selected to pre- 
side on that occasion. He trusted that the interests of 
the society would be promoted by the services of the 
day, and that the amount of subscriptions during the 
year upon which they had entered would be larger than 
they had ever been before [cheers]. 

The benediction was then pronounced, and the meet- 
ing separated. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The forty-first anniversary of this institution was 
held at Exeter Hall, on Monday, the IIch inst. The 
large room was very nearly filled. On the platform we 
observed the Lord Bishop of Norwich, the Marquis of 
Lorn, Lord Monteagle, Lord Kinnaird, C. Hindley, 
4 M. P., W. Evans, Esq., M. P., and a numerous 

y of devoted friends to education. 


On the motion of S. Gurney, Esq., Lord John Rus- 
sell, M.P., was called to the chair. 


The noble CuarnmMan rose and said: In opening this 
the forty-first anniversary meeting of the Society, I will 
venture to address to you a few words previously to the 
reading of the Report. I need hardly say that there 
has been no change in the fundamental principle upon 
which this Society rests; that we are unchanged in our 
8 the Scriptures ought to be taught to every 
child who can be brought to receive instruction within 
these dominions [cheers] —that we are in no wise 
shaken in our opinion, that the schools ought to be 
made as general and as diffusive as possible, and that 
the separate instruction of each religious persuasion 
should be left to the parents and to the teaching of the 
place of worship to which the child resorts; and that 
there should be no exclusion on account of the differ- 
ences of Christians in the schools themselves [cheers!]. 
But while our principles in this respect have remained 
for forty years unmoved and unaltered, we have parti- 
cipated in the general progress wh.ch has been made in 
the science — the art of education. With respect to 
the improvements that have been made, from time to 


road will see ample proof of what I now assert. The 
contributions of the public have enabled the Society to 
adopt in that school improvements which have tended 
to the progress of education in this land [cheers]. But 
while I say this, I wish I could say further that any 
improvements that we have adopted, or any contri- 
bution that we have received, or any subscription made, 
either by the state, by communities, or by individuals, 
to other schools, have enabled us or them to keep pace 
with the wants of education [cheers]. I am sure I may 
say, that the utmost we can do is to keep down the 
weed of ignorance from overspreading the land, and that 


we are far, very far, from having succeeded in eradi- 


cating it. You will, I am sure, agree with me in this, 
when I tell you, that it will appear by the Report you 
will hear read that in the neighbouring county of 
sex alone, so near to the metropolis, in the heart of a 
Christian and civilised country, there are now, it is 
estimated, 40,000 children who do not receive the bene- 
fits of instruction. And let me add further, that while 
we are proceeding to the utmost of our power,—that 
while there have been new schools added,—while there 
has been, I think, room provided for 13,000 children in 
addition to those who were provided for last year, this 
supply is far from keeping pace with the yearly increase 
of population in the country. All this want is felt in 
all parts, and in all classes of the community. Lord 
Ashley, whose name is never to be mentioned without 
honour * cheers -in moving an address in the 
House of Commons to the Crown upon the subject of 
education, dwelt particularly upon the state of the 
manufacturing districts, and was answered with r 
to one great manufacturing town—Leeds, by the skilful 
and experienced pen of Mr. Baines; but Mr. Baines 
succeeded in proving, not that Leeds was in a desirable 
and satisfactory state, but that the city of Westminster, 
in the very heart of the metropolis, was in a still less 
satisfactory state than the town of Leeds [hear, hear]. 
So, if you go from the metropolis and manufacturing 
towns to the rural districts, you will there find whether, 
by the reports of the Commissioners of Education, sent 
by the Government to inquire into the state of labour 
in those districts, or whether, by the reports of chaplains 
of gaols, you will find from all these sources, that there 
are thousands of individuals to whom the very first ele- 
ments of religious teaching are absolutely unknown. 
If the name of Jesus Christ is mentioned to them, they 
know not a word of his history or revelation, If a man 
is utterly ignorant, in this Christian country, of the first 
and elementary doctrines of Christianity, this is no time 
to be satisfied with our endeavours, and to think that 
enough has been done [cheers]. There is another point 
to which I wish to call your attention, because I think 
that both the state and the voluntary societies ought to 
attend to it, viz., the condition of school- masters. I 
have mentioned the great improvements that have been 
made by simultaneous teaching, by galleries, and by 
various other modes. With respect to particular 
departments, in which great mechanical improvements 
have been made in the mode of teaching, the disposition 
and the understandings of the children are brought into 
activity by these improved and better modes; but still 
the greater part—I should say nearly pty! bya de- 
pends upon the capacity and disposition of the teacher. 
A teacher who merely teaches the children by rote, 
either to read or to write, or any other department of 
knowledge, leaves them, when they quit the school, in 
ssession rather of nominal, than of real knowledge. 
ask you, then, whether it is not fit that an effort should 
be made to raise both the emolument, and the rank, 
and the estimation of our teachers? It may have been 
supposed, in former times, that this was an easy art— 
that persons who had retired from any other business 
could well understand that of teaching youth; but, 
every step that we take, every year that passes over our 
heads, only tends still more and more to show that to 
teach well, to elevate the minds of children, to implant 
in them religious and moral principle, to send them 
from the school in a fit state to take their in this 
community, whatever portion of the business of life 
may be entrusted to them—is one of the most difficult 
tasks which any man can undertake. With one obser- 
vation more, I shall leave you to the report. In stating 
last year, in the House of Commons, the want of educa- 
tion, I pointed out (and there were reasons stated wh 
a great portion of the labouring population of this 
country was unable to give that education to their chil- 
dren which they could wish), that you could trace, with 
regard to wages, that those who received a certain 
amount could lay out a pe of their earnings upon 
the education of their children; that, with less wages, 
they could dispose of less in this way, and were unable 
to obtain the comforts and clothing which were required 
even for their decent appearance as labouring men, and 
their families; and that, in the lowest state of wages, 
the great portion went to pay for bread for the suste- 
nat. ce of themselves, their wives, and their children. I 
trust we shall see, in the progress of events, and by the 
wisdom of the Legislature, that the labouring classes in 
this country will be able to have much greater com- 
mand of the necessaries of life [loud cheers that they 
may be able to devote a greater portion of their earnings 
to the education of their children. I am quite sure they 
would wish to do so if they were able; but I have 
always held that all these great questions were con- 
nected together—that it were unwise and unworthy to 
look only to a portion of our task—that the man who 
said, I will attend solely to the improvement of the 
education of the people, and I will not care for their 
—— condition, left out a most essential element of 
iis task—and that he, on the contrary, who said, I will 
endeavour tc improve the wealth of the country, to in- 
crease wages, to increase profits, and will not cast my 
eyes to see whether this shall be an educated, an in- 
structed, and a Christian people—that he, likewise, 
only took half a view of his duties, and a limited and 
narrow conception of the obligations which belong to us 
all. I say, let us endeavour to improve the physical 
condition of the people—let us endeavour to improve 
their instruction—and let us, with an increased populu- 
tion with a population in Great Britain nearly double that 
which it was at the commencement of the century—let 
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Mr. II. Duoxx then read the Report. It commenced vy 
referring to the Model and Normal Schools. ‘The number 
of children admitted into the model-schools since the last 
Report had been 1,263; 859 boys, 413 girls. The total 
number of children admitted, since the opening of the insti- 
tution, was 45,889. The number of students adinitted to 
the normal classes during the year was 324; of these, 182 
had been young men, and 142 young women. Of the for- 
mer, 44 were in training on the Ist April, 1845; the re- 
mainder had been subsequently received; 119 had been 
appointed to schools at home, and 4 to stations abroad, in 
connexion with Missionary Societies; 16 had withdrawn, 
from ill-health or other causes, and 44 were on the lista 
month ago. Of the female candidates, 27 were in attend- 
ance when the Report was last made up; 115 had been 
subsequently admitted; 94 had been appointed to schovls 
at home; 4 had gone abroad; 12 had withdrawn, and 32 
were in the institution on the Ist of April of the present 
year, Refcrence was then made to the inadequate remu- 
neration usually given to British schoolmasters, aud to tue 
absence of those motives to engage in the work which were 
supplied by literary honours. ‘The Committee felt that the 
time the students remained in the Normal School was too 
short; that it was necessary to retain them at least twelve 
months; and they therefore proposed, after the first six 
months, to maintain them without any charge for board and 
lodging. After paying a high tribute of praise to the 
Ladies’ Committee for the zeal with which they had dis- 
charged their duties, it went on to state, that the reports 
from the schools in connexion with the Society iu various 
parts of the country were, upon the whole, satisfactory. In 
several cases means had been adopted for kee, ing up a con- 
nexion between the master and the scholars after they had 
left the schools. In one instance, sixty-five young men had 
joined together and presented £8 to the school in which 
they had been educated, as a mark of regard to their old 
teacher. The schools in the north, which received aid from 
the Parliamentary grants towards their erection, had been 
visited during the past year by Mr. Fletcher, the Govern- 
ment Inspector of British Schools, whose report contained 
much valuable information. The cost of the building, pre- 
mises, and first fittings of 51 of these schools, was £24,272 L4s., 
towards which there had been received from Government 
£6,585. The sum devoted to the payment of the teachers 
of the boys’ schools amounted, on an average, to £69 9s. ; 
the girls’ schools, £38 Is. 2d. It was gratifying to the 
Committee that Mr. Fletcher's visit had been received with 
pleasure, and that the candour he had manifested had 
guaranteed for him a welcome o future occasions. There 
had been opened during the year 135 new schools, which 
might be expected to provide for the instruction of 15,000 
children. Of these, thirty-eight had been established in the 
mining and manufacturing districts; fifty-nine in the towns 
and villages of the agricultural counties; twelve in and 
about London ; and twenty-six in north and south Wales. 
The formation of educational associations in different coun- 
ties was a subject to which the attention of the Committee 
had been directed. <A brief reference was then made to the 
Society's foreign operations. The finances were now, hap- 
pily, in a much more satisfactory state than they had been 
for many years past. For the first time in the existence of 
the Society, the relation between the income and expendi- 
ture had been brought into a healthy condition, and it was 
now out of debt and unencumbered by obligations. ‘ile 
Jommittee felt that that was an indication that they might 
enter upon a larger field of operation. 

S. Gurney, Esq., presented his accounts as treasurer, 
from which it appeared that the total receipts of the 
Society during the year amounted, including a balance 
in hand at the commencement, of £252 10s. 3d., to 
£14,664 18s. 9d.; che expenditure, including a special 
investment of £2,500, to £13,908 3s. Gd., leaving a 
balance in hand of £756 14s. 3d. 


The Marquis of Lonx moved the first resolution, that 
the Report be adopted, and a committee nominated ‘or 
the ensuing year. It was important to extend educa- 
tion—to extend it on a Bible foundation, and this was 
the system which made the Bible, and the Bible only, 
the basis of instruction [prolonged applause}. 


Lord Kinnatrp seconded the resolution, and congra- 
tulated the mecting on the present state of the funds, 
and upon the sentiments uttered by his noble friend on 
lis right (the Marquis of Lorne), that men of all de- 
nominations had that day assembled, and were working 
together, to cudeavour to ameliorate the condition of 
their fellow-men, holding in their hands but one guide 
the Bible [cheers]. IIis lordship alluded to the dilli- 
culty of obtaining cilicient teachers, and the means of 
remedying the evil. Ile thought that boys should be 
selected for this task whe showed an aptitude for teach- 
ing. IIe knew that, in Scotland, many boys, who had 
shown a talent for teaching, but the parents not being 
able to support them during the acquirement of know- 
ledge and the training to tit them for that duty, had 
sent them to trades. Ile said that an idea had got 
abroad that much was doing everywhere for education, 
but they should know that with a population increasing 
ut the rate of 1,000 a day, not one half of what was 
necessary was accomplished. Something has been 
done in the middle class and in the upper, but there is 
a stratum below us, which, I believe, has never been 
touched, Look at the Parliamentary returns of prison- 
ers committed for trial in England and Wales in the 
course of the last year, and you will learn from them 
how few have been well cducated. I admire the exer- 
tions of this Society. I think you are doing enormous 
good, but I still think the state las a duty to perform 
which hitherto it has neglectea, and that some general 
and eflicient system of state cducation must be esta- 
blished [purtial cheers, and cries of ** No, 0“. 1 
Know that it is a difficult question, but 1 believe taat 
many parties ure seelug that you caniuolovercoine, coven 
by this Society, the gicat desiitution of cducation, | 
de hope th:t ome day we may be uble to shake hands 
on the subject,—to go forward and say, „ We will 
educate the children en the Bible, and the Bible alone.“ 
It was stated in the Meport that there was a difliculty 
in getting constant attendance at the schools; but it is 
a curious fact Mint, in this metropolis, the adults are 
most desirous foc infurmation. In some schools that | 
have visited this eowse has been adopted :—those who 
will attend one @rening in the week for religious in- 
struction, if they behave themselves well, are rewarded 
by being taught writing and arithmetic. That has had 
-the most beneficial effect. Any one who wall visit the 
ragged schools will see the deep attention with which 
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an explanation of a chapter in the Bible is listened to 


by those who are the most degraded of our fellow- 
creatures; and they will be astonished at the anxiety 
manifested to rise to a superior condition of society 
[cheers]. The Report referred to the thanks due to the 
Ladies’ Committee. I think that was most judicious. 
I am satisfied that there are no better hands into which 
to put a subscription-paper than a lady's. If cach lady 
would consider herself a small committee, and just try 
to see how much she could collect for the insticution, 1 
will answer for it that the sum will be so large that the 
thanks of the Committee would be presented at the 
commencement of the next Report [loud cheers]. 

Dr. Beaumont, of the Wesleyan persuasion, having 
spoken, the resolution was agreed to. 

The Bishop of Nonwien moved the second resolu- 
tion— 

That this meeting haa heard, with much satisfaction, of the for- 
mation of country associations for the purpose of improving and ex- 
tending popular instruction, and trusts that, in connexion with dis- 
trict committees, local inspection, and occasional conferences, these 
associations will be found eminently useful in the promotion of 
general education. 

1 believe it is two years, or, rather, I fear I may say 
three years since I last had the honour of supporting 
yonr lordship upon this great and interesting occasion. 
I abstained from attending the meetings of this Society 
advisedly—not from any timidity, 1 trust—not from 
any disinolination to support the great objects we have 
in view, but I hope from a laudable and justifiable 
caution. At the time when I first declined attendance, 
the atmosphere was scmewhat clouded and exposed to 
storm and tempest. There was, then, threatening of 
disscussions which, I must confess, influenced me. I 
was fearful, that in attending at this place, on the occa- 
sions to which I have alluded, when a certain bill was 
brought into Parliament, that I might hear remarks 
upon my church and profession which I could not 
hear without answering and commenting thereupon, 
I trust I may be pardoned ; I will not say that I am 
making an apology, but that I shall be pardoned before 
this assembly for avowing myself most conscientiously 
a member and a decided friend and advocate of the 
Church of England ſhear, hear]. I will yield to no 
man in affection for that church, or an earnest desire 
to promote its spiritual interest [partial cheers]. 
The Church of England, I believe in theory, to be as 
perfect a system as is consonant with human nature 
and its infirmities. It has imperfections, I grant; and 
what human institutions can be otherwise? It hus its 
blots; it has its specks—there are things that I dis- 
approve of as strongly as any of you can do, and it 
has been my object through life to expose and, if pos- 
sible, to eradicate them [cheers]. Having made 
these preliminary observations, I now come to the 
more important business of the day. We are met 
here, and happy am I to say, that of the meetings 
held at Exeter-hall during the present month, I never 
have seen so vast an assembly as that now before me. 
Even the attendance at the meeting of the Bible Society, 
always commanding as it docs so noble and interest- 
ing an audience, was not so great as that upon which I 
now look. And what were they there for? To accom- 
plish one great object most essential to the interest and 
welfare of the country, and one which every English. 
man and every Christian should uphold to the utmost 
of his power [cheers]. One would have supposed that 
the road of education was one great, broad, and maca- 
damized path, but human nature would not walk in a 
macadamized road. It would deviate to the right and 
skirmish in the bushes, and be lured away to the left 
amongst the miry morasscs of controversy, in which they 
found it impossible to extricate themselycs. But there 
was one broad road the British and Foreign School 
Society had laid down in which they all might walk 
fhear, hear]. The population of this country in his 
early life was 8,000,000, but now it was double that 
amount, and increasing at the rate of 1,000a day. Now, 
could the Church supply education for the rapidly in- 
creasing population? It certainly could not [hear, 
hear]. The clergy had performed wonders, but this 
was 2 task above their energies. or this reason they 
should not oppose the effors of others. Let them bid 
them God speed. There was work and cnough for all. 
lis object was to introduce education for all. Three 
systems were offered to him: one of them inculeated 
no religion. ‘That, he said, would be injurious to the 
country. The second was adapted to the prominentsect of 
thecountry. That, he said, would be unfair to those who 
differed from them. ‘Then he came to the third. That 
was one in which all might learn alike. We pronounced 
that impossible in this country ; why and wherefore he 
did not know. That which was practicable in one 
country was surely practicable in another. Le was 
satisfied that it was not impracticable. Mow did Guizot 
do? He put a member of the largest sect as master of 
the school, and permitted the others to absent them- 
selves when the peculiar doctrines of the faith of the 
larger number were brought forward. Ile advocated 
strongly the necessity of raising the character and sta- 
tion of schoolmasters. In France there were ninety. 
three normal schools, and in Prussia thirty-three nor- 
mal schools; while in Protestant and enlightened Eng- 
land all they could collect were six normal schools 
hear, hear |. 

Lord Monreac te briefly seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Grondn Situ, Independent minister, in sup- 
porting the resolution, said: 1 aadmire the society which 
gives others that which you claim, my lord, and which 
I, as a father, claim, and which every father on the 
platform claims, and every father and mother of 
thoughtful mind in the ass¢ mbly would claim the right 
to train up our children in those principles of belief 
which we conscientiously hold [cheers]. I have no 
right to go to the poor man, and say to him, “ Your 
children shall not be educated unless they utter the 
Shibboleth of my party [hear, hear]. Your child shal] 
not receive pbc knowledge except you are prepared 
to let the peeuliariues of my creed be forced upon it.” 
This Society takes proper vround, The fact that the 
wise, the gifted, the holy, the benevolent of the country 
are rallying around it, is a sufficient justification of its 
principles. It has conferred a large amount of benefit 
on the country. Only think of the altered state of 
things that have passed over the land during the forty- 
one years of the existence of this Society, I think, de- 


graded as a large portion of the population of the country 
is, it is vastly improved to what it was. Who can 
doubt that the disgusting and degrading practices of 
bear-fighting, bull-baiting, and other employments of 
that order, once so popular in the land, are rapidly 
going out of fashion, so that they will be things not 
known in the coming generation? Then, as it regards 
the manufacturing districts, certain parties feel it con- 
venient now and then to reproach the manufacturers. 
I have no sympathy with that reproach. I think the 
manufacturing districts of this country present an 
average of intelligence, and energy, and moral worth of 
a religious character not to be equalled, to say nothing 
of its being exceeded, by the most favoured rural popu- 
lation that you can bring in comparison with them; 
and, as it was said in the Report, if crime has not been 
diminished as the consequence of education, a kind and 
gentle character has been thrown, to a great extent, 
even over the guiltiest offenders in large masses, which 
cannot be traced to any cause but the benefit of educa- 
tion fhear, hear]. Not long since, I remember to 
have been struck, in Stockport, with a remark made by 
an intelligent manufacturer who had been witness to 
the Chartist riots. He described, in graphical phraseo- 
logy, a multitude of men coming into the town cla- 
mouring for what they thought their rights, and de- 
manding food—and though there were 20,000 men in 
the town, and they perambulated it the whole day, yet 
not a solitary depredation upon property, or the least 
injury to life was attempted, no scene of violence was 
enacted (hear, hear}. I felt surprised; and on inquir- 
ing how it could be, my informant stated, that nearly 
the whole of those men had passed through a Sunday- 
school [loud cheers}. Think of Lord George Gordon's 
riots, and then think of the Stockport Chartists, and 
see what education has done [cheers]. Think of the 
No Popery”’ cry of other days, and then think of the 
cry that goes up from aching hearts and desolate 
homes, and observe, in the violence of the one, and in 
the peacefulness of the other, the proof of the amelio- 
rating influence of education brought to bear on the 
masses of the community. There is unquestionably 
much yet to be done; and, therefore, I have pleasure 
in supporting a resolution which refers to the improve- 
ment of plans of education to be adopted in different 
countries. There was one point in the Report of great 
practical importance. It was stated, that one difficulty 
in connexion with the education given by this Society 
was, that the children irregularly attended the schools ; 
that the claims of parents take them carly from 
school; and, consequently, their education is imper- 
fect. Now, I am not sure as to the best way in which 
this evil can be remedied. I have but little faith in 
Governmental interference on the point; I am not 
very sure that the adoption of a plan popular in Prussia, 
under a despotic monarchy—lI am not sure that a plan 
of education that suits well in Roman Catholic France 
I am not sure that a system of compulsory education, 
would be the thing for the people of Great Britain [loud 
cheers]. The time may come when it will be proved to 
all thoughtful men that it is the thing for us; but let us 
not reach that conclusion until we have tried what we 
can do without it-—-until the utmost extent of our ener- 
gies has been taxed; and then, if the voluntary efforts 
of a Christian people and associated bodies shall fail to 
do the work, rather than the people shall remain un- 
taught, and ignorant, and guilty, i for one would with- 
draw opposition, and ask the Government to come in 
on a wise and liberal principle, and do that which the 
people have failed to do for themselves [cheers]. In 
the mean time, I apprehend that our duty is a very 
clear and a very obvious one, I think it has been a 
great curse to Ireland always to be looking to what Eng- 
land can do. I think it is a great curse to be looking to 
see what a Government can do. It is a calamity to 
look to other people to see what they can do for us; 
our duty is to do our own work in our own days; and, 
if there be one work that has a stronger claim upon us 
than another, it is the duty of cducating the masses of 
the people [cheers]. 

‘Lhe resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. J. Srovowrton, Independent minister, moved the 
next resolution :-— 

That this meeting, deeply anxious for the elevation of the ofice 

of the teacher, and earnestly desirous that the labours of so valuable 
a class of persuns should be better remunerated, would kindly but 
earnestly urge upon local committecs the importance of making 
every effort to render the salarics of teachers commensurate with 
their talents and exertion. 
I am, he said, one of those individuals who are at- 
tached to the Nonconformists, and one cf those who 
did take a part some three years ago in opposing a 
measure of education which was considered unjust in 
principle and unwise in its details, But I felt, in 
common with most of my brethren, that it did become 
us to adopt measures of our own for the education of the 
country. We felt that if we had not done so, we should 
be acting the par, of the dog in the manger which could 
not eat the hay himself, and would not let any other uni- 
mal cat it ( hear hear J. 1 think it has been made apparent 
by the history of the last three years, that in the phre- 
nological development of Nonconformists there is an 
organ of construction as well as of combdtiveness [hear, 
hear]. We did all we could to overturn a measure 
that we considered unjust; we did all we could to pull 
down that measure; but at the same time we have been 
doing what we could to build up another scheme. I 
hope that as Nonconformists, we shall show that while 
in times of ecclesiastical warfare we know how to un- 
furl our banner, and to display the ensign of the thistle 
with this inscription under it,“ Noli me tangere;“ and 
when we have fought the battle and won the victory, 
we shall make it apparent that we know how peace- 
fully, silently, unostentatiously to set te work in our 
own way, for the purpose of removing the mass of 
ignorance which presses upon the energies of the 
country. 

Mr. W. Fraser, Baptist minister, in seconding the 
resolution, said; I stand up this morning to represent 
another section of the Christian Church. The Lord 
Bishop of Norwich took the liberty of allowing the 
Baptists an hour in the British-school. I may take 
the liberty of just stating to his lordship, that having been 
engaged in imparting moral and religious instructi n 
to the young for the last twenty years, I never for five 
minutes in my life taught those children the principles 
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of the Baptists [loud cries of “hear, hear. There is liberal spirit of the British 


no incongruity in this. You can train the affections, 
but you cannot get a child to understand the distinctions 
of religious denominations. Let those affections be 
trained up, and let them be bound to that God who 
gave creation to those opening spirits; let the judg- 
ment and the understanding ripen, and then let them 
come to a conclusion for themselves as to the distinct 
denomination to which the individual shall attach him- 
self [cheers!]. 

C. HIN DLE. Esq., M. P., in proposing a resolution of 
thanks to the Queen and Prince Albert for their con- 
tinued patronage, said: It is necessary for the peace, 
the policy, and the happiness of the State, that the 
children should be educated; but I do agree with the 
rev. gentleman who has left the room (Mr. Smith), 
that if this can be done by voluntary effort, it is 
much better than by any other means. I am sure 
that there is a vitality about voluntary effort, which 
can never arise from anything connected with the 
State [cheers]. A short period will decide this ex- 
periment. I have only to say, that if within the next 
two or three years it can be proved that the Voluntary 
principle is not sufficient, then, rather than leave the 
youthful population degraded and polluted, I would 
take, with due precautions taking care that the State 
did not exceed its limits—that no sectaran principle 
should be introduced—a State scheme of education. 
Let the State educate the people, if the people will not 
educatethemselves. Reſerring to a statement in the Re- 
port, he said: A little normal-schoolhas had 324 teachers 
passing through its walls in the past year. Is it for a 
moment to be supposed, looking to the materials you 
must work up, that you can within that limited period 
send out 300 properly instructed men to educate the 
youthful population of the country? I am afraid that 
in England we are too apt to neglect things till difficul- 
ties arise, and then we pursue them with the undue 
haste of the railway [hear, hear, and cheers]. What- 
ever object we have in hand, if we seek to effect it by 
precipitate haste, it prevents its being done as it ought 
to be [cheers]. I should say, that if you send out of 
your institution 300 men to educate the youth of this 
country who are not capable of the task, you then, in- 
stead of doing good, are doing harm [hear, hear]. 

Mr. J. Burnet, minister, said: I have been requested 
to second this resolution; and I am rather afraid that 
the right rev. prelate will think it is not fair to hand 
over her Majesty and Prince Albert to two Dissenters 
[laughter]. ‘hat, however, is not our fault. Whoever 
may have been guilty of it I know not; but so it is. 
However, Dissenters have no objection to express their 
attachment to her Majesty and Prince Albert [cheers]. 
Though we are two Dissenters, we are Voluntaries in 
our loyalty as well as in our Dissent; we are loyal 
without pay, and that is the best loyalty of all [cheers]. 
But 1 think that her Majesty and the Prince are just 
acting the part which becomes their high station, when 
they are contributing to such an institution as the 
British and Foreign School Society. Since it has 
been settled that men must be educated, and that they 
will educate themselves badly if others will not educate 
them properly, to whom can her Majesty assign the 
task of carrying out so great an object, except to the 
whole mass of her people? [cheers]. She could not 
educate them herself. We have heard, indeed, of a 
State education in Westminster, and it has been made 
matter of complaint; but Westminster is improving in 
this respect [cheers]. Ihe gentleman behind me 
(Mr. Hindley), with his accustomed liberality, has 
promoted the erection of large schools there in con- 
nexion with, and on the principles of this Society. 
Her Majesty, however, could not think of presiding 
over all the schools in Westminster. She has one 
school there—[laughter and cheers|—in which our 
noble chairman is one of the distinguished teachers 
[loud cheers]. But 1 have no doubt she finds that 
school sometimes sufficiently disorderly to induce her 
to shrink from having any other | laughter and cheers |. 
The best and easiest mode, therefore, for her Majesty 
to adopt is just the very mode that she has adopted 
[hear]. She does not mean to educate the people 
herself, and she does not mean to call upon her royal 
servants to educate them, but she leaves them to edu- 
cate themselves, and encourages every onward step in 
the great work of their education. Now, can any 
better method than this be adopted by any sovereign ? 
If sovereigns desire to rule over a civilised and happy 
people, they must spread among them the principles 
from which alone civilisation and happiness can spring. 
If sovereigns do not wish to fear every movement of 
the masses, they must create in those masses those 
sound and wholesome feelings by which alone their 
greatest movements may be made safe. If sovereigns 
wish to see their people industrious, they must give 
them that information which will enable them to 
2 the course of industry [cheers]. A noble lord 

as said to-day, that education must necessarily be 
connected with all movements; 
it with the idea of steam. Why, steam itself is the 
fruit of education. it used to be allowed to run 
to waste till education taught the country its value. 
Gas was once thought to be noxious and uscless; and 
all we wanted to do with it was to hide it from us, and 
to keep it out of our way; but now education has 
taught the people to use it as it is generated, to convey 
it under ground, and bring it up when the sun is absent, 
that we may not miss it. Education does everything. 
Many have said that education will not give religion. 
Why, religion is a part of educ tion -u part of the edu- 
cation of the British and Foreign School Society; and it 
sanctifies the secularity of the general information 
which that Society communicates, and gives moral 
power along with intellectual knowledge; so that an 
educated people furnish. at least the best bulwark of 
the throne {cheers}. But if her Majesty could not 
educate the country, I should say, neither can any one 
sect or party educate it. ‘There would be constantly 
found quarrelling, disputing, and controversy, and 
the quagmires that the right rev. prelate referred to, 
and if they were to meet on his macadamised road I 
am afraid it would only be to fight [cheers]. II, 
therefore, one sect or one party in the country wish to 
educate that country, they, I am quite sure, would be 
better for that education, Why, what is it but the 
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well adapted to a rising country, that enables us to talk 
with one another on this platform with perfect good 
humour everything we have to say. Sometimes it may 
be dull, sometimes it may be lively, but there is the 
educated people that can make allowance for the dull 
and accept the lively. You have heard the right rev. 
prelate make his usual lecture with perfect good humour, 
although this Society belongs to no church, and no 
church belongs to this Society. There is some gratifi- 
cation to Dissenting ministers to follow in the wake of 
a bishop, because then it will be allowed that they are 
in the line of apostolical succession {immense cheers]. 
Whoever may have denied them this right before must 
grant it them now ; then, if this assembly furnishes such 
a good specimen of the Society’s liberality and general 
principles, why should we not look with gratitude to 
the Crown, when we find that it is connecting itself with 
us in liberality? There was a time when anything like 
freedom, anything like liberty would have been regard- 
ed as treason or sedition; and when crowned heads 
took all power themselves and left nothing for their 
subjects; when their schoolmasters and mistresses did 
not allow them to learn anything but what they pleased; 
—at that period it would have Seen dangerous to utter 
many of the sentiments which her Majesty knows will 
be uttered by members of such a liberal Society with 
the freedom that belongs to Britain. She places herself 
in a right — when she comes and puts her name 
down amidst the feelings, passions, waywardness, and 
inconsistencies, but, at the same time, the peace of her 
divided people—divided on almost everything except 
their loyalty to herself [cheers]. But 1 am not afraid 
of divisions—not at all. I should not be surprised if 
we thought the things of the world were coming to an 
end if we had no divisions [laughter]. However, 
our divisions are harmless. The great means by which 
even the harmless divisions may be done away are the 
very means supplied by an enlarged and strenuous and 
liberal education. The right rev. prelate has reminded 
us that he always stands up for his church. Now, I 
never stand up for mine. I am sure of its strength. I 
never doubt it [cheers]. My church is never in danger 
— cheers]. What, if it were, would be the best 

efence I could possibly make for the support of that 
church? Just the education of the — I do not 
want to belong to a dark church [laughter and cheers] ; 
and, therefore, when light is scattered round in all di- 
rections, if my church cannot stand before it, it is 
much better that it should go down. I am, therefore, 
for the diffusion of light, whatever may become of my 
church [cheers]. But, although mine may not be so 
near perfection as his lordship's, I should still be dis- 
posed to admire the approximation of his church to- 
wards that perfection of which he has been speaking if 
she would pay her own expenses [laughter]. That is 
the way my church does [loud cheers], and so far we 
differ. Well, then, how is that to be brought about? 
By the same way—by enlightening the people. Diffuse 
light in all directions; and let that light be true light, 
as Lord Monteagle has said—true blended atmospheric 
light—and we shall then have all our institutions go 
right, without any violent struggle to encounter. The 
more light we have the less violence we shall have. 
The wild beasts of the field are only dangerous before 
they are educated. If you educate and tame them the 
are perfectly harmless, and wondrous things they will 
do in many departments after you have educated them. 
Now, if we are like wild beasts sometimes, ready to 
devour one another - just tame us by education [cheers]. 
That is the very thing the British and Foreign School 
Society is formed to accomplish; it has no other voca- 
tion than this. It has been stated, however, that in 
the forty-first year of the Society's existence it has 
been brought, for the first time, to a healthy state. Why, 
I wonder how an unhealthy child could have lived 
through forty years—it is surprising ; and have become 
strong at last—thatis more surprising still. If a person 
be forty years in a feeble condition—if born in a weak 
state, and, after dragging on forty years, at last puts on 
a giant strength, he must be a wonderful creature. But 
do not let us be deceived about the Society’s strength. 
Look at the field in which the Society has to move, ond 
the struggles it has to make. It the opposition to the 
Society has been done away, take care lest indifference 
to it may supervene. Let it not be supposed, because 
there are a few pounds in hand, that you may think less 
of the wants of the Society, or exert yourselves less on 
its behalf. But rather take it for granted, tillthe whole 
empire has been educated, that you have not come up 
to the standard of duty or a proper degree of effort. 
But when the whole empire has been educated, then 
recollect it is the British and Foreign School Society, 
and gird on your armour afresh for the instruction of 
the world po I have the greatest pleasure in 
seconding the resolution that has been moved, offering 
the acknowledgments of the meeting to the Queen and 
her Royal consort ; and I trust her Majesty will find, in 
the diffusion and onward progress of this Society, 
ample reason for showing, that in giving her contribu- 
tions she has only done an act worthy of her high 
station [loud cheers]. 


A vote of thanks having been carried, to the President, 
the Duke of Bedford, and briefly acknowledged by the 
chairman, the meeting separated. 


Du.vexnton, Somerser.—On Friday, the Ist of May, 
a * meeting was held at the new Congregational 
School-house, on oceasion of commencing a day-school 
for boys and girls. ‘The system on which it will be 
conducted is that of the British and Foreign School 
Society. The attendance was very encouraging, and 
consisted of persons of different denominations. Mr. J. 
Poole, pastor of the church and congregation, took the 
chair, and gave a succinct account of the way in which 
he was led to bring the school-house to a state of com- 
— . Mr. Egglestone, the master, and Mr. C. E. 
’ratt, Baptist minister, of Brompton, addressed the 
meeting; and on Monday last the duties of the school 
were entered upon with encouraging prospects, liberal 
aid having been received from the Congregational Board 
of Education, and a grant of school furniture from the 
Borough-read, London. 
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ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 
LEICESTER, Tuvasbay, May 7. 


The Council of the British Anti-state-church Associ- 
ation held its second annual meeting, in conformity with 
the provisions made for that purpose by the Conference 
of 1844, at Leicester. The sittings were held in the 
new Baptist chapel, Belvoir-street, a beautiful edifice, 
and commenced on Thursday, May 7th, shortly after 
eleven o'clock. The attendance of members was not 
numerous, but, all things considered, highly encourag- 
ing. The Treasurer, Dr. Price, took the chair pro tem., 
and called upon Mr. Hare, one of the Secretaries, to cal | 
over the roll of members—which having been done, the 
meeting was constituted, and Dr. Cox, on the motion ot 
Mr. Mursell, seconded by II. F. Coleman, Esq., was 
unanimously requested to preside over the Council 
—— its sittings. The doctor having briefly ac- 
knowiledged the honour done him, Mr. IIare sub- 
mitted a draft of bye-laws for the regulation of the busi- 
ness about to be transacted, the adoption of which was 
moved by Mr. B. Hillyard, of Bristol, seconded by 
Mr. John Collier, town-councillor of Leicester, and una- 
nimously adopted. The Chairman then called upon 
Mr. Hare to read the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee for the past year, upon which Mr. Hare read the 
follo vg document to a most attentive, and seemingly 
grati audience: 

REPORT. 

GENTLEMEN or THE CounciIL,—The Executive Com- 
mittee have peculiar satisfaction in meeting you at Leices- 
ter, a town illustrious on several accounts in the annals of 
Protestant Dissent, and not least so, as the place in which 
the British Anti-state-church Association may be said to 
have really originated. 

They proceed at once to render to you a concise, but com- 

lete account of their proceedings, during the year that 

as elapsed since your primary assembly, in discharge of 
the high trust committed to them by the Conference of 
1844, and continued in their hands by your confidence. 

Apprised by the Scheme of Organisation, that “it is their 
first duty to carry out the plans of the Council, it was the 
immediate care of the Committee to take action upon those 
of your resolutions which had respect to the future. 

ou resolved, that, during the year then ehsuing, an 

effort should be made to raise a sum of not less than £4,000 

for the purposes of the Association. As the Report of the 

Treasurer will inform you, the Executive Committee have 

not succeeded in effecting this desirable object. They can- 

not, however, charge themselves with negligence in this 

matter. Although not bourd by the constitution of the 

Association to meet more frequently than once a month, they 
have continued to meet weekly, and have, in seven instances 
only, failed to make a quorum. Those members on whom 
the business of the Committee has actually been devolved, 

feel, nevertheless, that it might, in — Seen have 
been more efficiently transacted had there been a larger at- 
tendance; and they carnestly commend this point to the 
consideration of the Council. Only eightecn members of 
the Committee are resident in the metropolis, and one half 
of these are gentlemen whose other engagements have 
often, and, in some instances, invariably precluded the 
Committee from enjoying the benefit of their assistance 

Although one effect of this scanty attendance is to fix the 
whole burden of the Society's affairs on the shoulders of a 
few, yet, if this were the most serious evil, the Committee 
would lay but little stress upon the fact. It assumes im- 
portance in their view, mainly as depriving the Association 
of that more extensive counsel which matters of so great 
moment require, and which, indeed, is absolutely indispen- 
sable to maintain public confidence. Nor is there any 

matter, with regard to which it is more necessary to 
strengthen the hands of the Committee, than that of funds. 

Without a central agency capable of widely influencing the 

provincial districts, it cannot reasonably be expected that 

the Association will de furnished with the ample means re- 

quisite for the efficient promotion of its great object. 

After wature consideration, the Executive Committee de- 
termined upon holding a series of anti-state-church solides 
in the city of London and in the leading towns of the king- 
dom, in the hope of stimulating the friends of the voluntary 
principle to afford substantial proof of their consistency and 
zeal. The arrangements were confided to a special sub- 
committee, who devoted much thought and labour to the 
subject, and devised a plan for a weekly succession of 
soirces, embracing the wealthiest and most populous parts 
of England; but circumstances beyond the control of the 
Committee interfered with the execution of their design. 
In the month of November, a soirce was held in the city of 
London, when the large room of the London Tavern was 
crowded with a respectable and enthusiastic company; and 
equally cifective susrces have subsequently taken place in 
East London, Birmingham, and Coventry; but, upon the 
whole, the sanguine hopes of the Committee have been dis- 
appointed ; for, in many other towns in which they bad con- 
fidently reckoned upon large assemblies and liberal contri 
butions, it was found impossible to realise their wishes. 

The Committee are not disposed to attribute the unsuc- 
cessful issue of this project, or the almost stationary condi- 
tion of the funds at their disposal, to an indisposition to re- 
spond to the calls of the Association, so much as to the pre- 
oceupied state of the public mind. A peculiar conjuncture 
of circumstances has characterised the past year. The 
liberal and active-minded section of the community, among 
whom the Association expect to mect with supporters, have 
been wholly engrossed with one subject. In this, however, 
the Committee recognise, a reason, indecd, for their present 
limited success; but, at the sume time, a trustworthy augury 
of their future triumph. They cannot behold a handful of ear 
nestand devoted men who, with no other weapons than those of 
truth,reason,and justice, have fought their way through crowds 
of difficulties and discouragements, and through serricd ranks 
of powerful, pre) udiced, and interested opponents, now rest- 
ing proudly upon their arms, while the discomfited fue pre- 
pares, though slowly, to make an almost unconditional su: 
render; and not sce in the approaching event a hand whieh 
clears the path, while it points tue way, to a similar and yet 
more glorious victory. . 

In accordance with another resolution of the Couneil, the 
Committee persevered in their efforts to secure the services 
of a properly-qualitied stated lecturer ; and, at length, those 
efforts have been crowned with success, John Kingsley, 
Kisq., B. A., of Trinity College, Dublin, and of Highbury 
College, University of London, tendered to the Committee 
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his services in this capacity; and, after due considerauion, 
was provisionally appointed. The manner in whieh he has 
been welcomed by the public has been such as appears 10 
justify the choice of the Committee. Although he did not 
receive his appointment till the 95th of March, he has al- 
ready visited nearly every part of the county of Essex, and 
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has delivered lectures in Plaistow, Billericay, Maldon, 
Witham, Totham, Braintree, Chelmsford, Colchester, 
Coggeshall, and several other places. 

It is due to Mr. Kingsley to state, that he had no previ- 
ous experience asa public lecturer; and yet the gratification 
his efforts have afforded to the numerous audiences he has 
addressed, has been such as to satisfy the Committee they 
were not mistaken in believing him to be eminently adapted 
to the work. They regard his appointment as the most im- 
portant step that has been taken since the origin of the 
Association, and do not doubt that his visit to Essex, and 
his future visits to other counties and districts, will most 
materially aid in the diffusion of our principles, the excita- 
tion and organisation of our friends, the increase of our 
funds, the augmentation of our influence, and, ultimately, 
the attainment of our great object. 

In compliance with your resolution on the subject, the 
Committee prepared «nd published an address to the dis- 
tributors and recipients of the parliamentary grant for poor 
Dissenting ministers in England and Wales; the receipt of 
copies of which was politely acknowledged by the Rev. 
John Clayton, M.A., and the Rev. A. Rees, D. D., two of 
the distributors. It was publicly answered by the Rev. J. 
Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S., whose challenge to further dis- 
cussion the Committee were induced to accept, in the belief 
that, with so candid an opponent, benefit to the cause of 
truth would be the inevitable result. A rejoinder to their 
reply appeared under the authority of the whole body of 
distributors. The Committee declined pursuing the matter 
further, under a conviction that the facts and arguments 
adduced in their name, being found unanswerable, had 
been either overlooked or evaded. For the service thus 

erformed, the Committee have much pleasure in acknow- 
edging themselves indebted to the industrious research 
and logical acumen of the Rev. Daniel Katterns, who, in an 
able paper subsequently written on his own responsibility, 
has completely exposed the evasive and unsatisfactory 
statements of the reverend distributors. It is generally ad- 
mitted, that, although the grant in question had long and 
frequently been the subject of keen and learned controversy, 
— several important facts have been, for the first time, 

rought to light, which, although easily accessible to the 
historical student, and essential to a right understanding 
of the question, had never previously occurred either to the 
distributors themselves, or to any of their former opponents. 

In reference to the distributors and recipients of the par- 
liamentary grant to Presbyterians in Ireland, the Commit- 
tee found it difficult to carry into effect the instructions of 
the Council. They felt this to be a matter of greater deli- 
cacy than the former, inasmuch as they could not so well 
urge the argument from positive inconsistency. While 
they were anxiously endeavouring to settle the terms of an 
address in which suitable remonstrances might be made 
with their Presbyterian brethren, a considerable portion of 
time elapsed, and it was ultimately judged best to refer the 
subject to the Council. A petition against both these grants 
was, however, presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Bright, in the absence of Mr. Hindley. That House was 
also divided on the question of their continuance—against 
the English grant by Mr. Hindley, and against the Irish 
grant by Mr. Sharman Crawlord. The thanks of the Com- 
mittee were presented to these honourable gentlemen, who 
were supported respectively by the following members :— 
Mr. Hindley by Major Aglionby, the Hon. E. P. Bouverie, 
Dr. Bowring, J. Brotherton, W. S. Crawford, G. Duncan 
J. Hume, J II. Lanston, and W. Williams; Mr. Crawford 
by Major Aglionby, Hon. E. P. Bouverie, Dr. Bowring, J. 
' Brotherton, J. Dennistoun, G. Duncan, M. Forster, A. 
Hastie, C. Hindley, J. Hume. J. II. Langston, J. A. Koe- 
buck, J. I. Warn, and W. Williams. 

The Committee, likewise, obeyed the instructions they 
received on the subject of the support given by certain mem- 
bers of Parliament, who are also members of the Council, 
to the Maynooth College Endowment Bill. The resolution 
of the Council was duly communicated to the honourable 
gentlemen, by one of whom its receipt was thus acknow- 


ledged :— 
1, Queen-square, June 4, 1845. 

Dear Sins,--I have received your letter of the 20% of May, con- 
veying the resclution of the Council of the British Auti-state-church 
Association on the subject of the Maynooth grant. 

It was after the most serious consideration of my duty and my 
responsibility as a legislator—and after allowing the doubts and 
difficulties which certainly attend this question their full influence 
on my mind (and they had all the benefit which the eloquent and 
emphatic advocacy of yourselves and friends could give them)—that 
I came to the conclusion which compelled me to support the mea- 
sure, not as one of unmixed good, but one in which the good prepon- 
deratec over the evil. Seen from the position you oceupy, | can un- 
derstand and honour your feelings towards it; but statesmen must 
take the whole field of political and moral obligation into account, and 
look upon the bearings of all questions on the well-being of the entire 
community. Something must, at times, be conceded to invincible 
prejudices and interests; and the immense predominance of liberal 
opinions in favour of, and the concentrated bigotry which opposed 
the measure (well I know that with that bigotry you do not sympa- 
thise), will, 1 am persuaded, obtain for those who have differed from 
you, a candid and genercus construction of their couduct. 

lam, my dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
JOUN BOWRING. 


To the Secretaries of the Pritish Anti- 

state-church Association, 

In — hg. into effect the resolution of the Council con- 
cerning the celebration of Bartholomew's-day, by sermons 
in explanation and defence of the principles of Dissent, and 
by public collections in aid of the funds of the Association, 
the Committee judged it expedient to issue an address con- 
taining a succinct statement of the events which have made 
that day famous in ccclesiastical annals, They have rea- 
son to believe that many appropriate sermons were deli- 
vered; but the only pecuniary contribution which can be 
traced to this source was received by the Treasurer from 
the Rev. J. T. Brown, of Lowestoft, who transmitted the 
amount of a collection made in his own congregation. 
They doubt not, however, that good seed was sown in 
many other places, of which the Association will one day 
reap the fruit. 

2 thus disposed of all those matters specially re- 
ferred to them by the Council, the Committee now proceed 
to report as concisely as possible the various steps they 
have taken in the gencral execution of their trust, retaining, 
for the sake of perspicuity, the classification observed in 
their former report. They begin with the subject of 


ORGANISATION, 
on which, as may be supposed, they have now but little to 
report. 

Although compelled to give up the commodious rooms 
in Aldine Chambers, the Committee, after many ctlorts, 
succeeded in obtaining premises equally convenient in the 
neighbouring locality of Warwick-square, where, without 
any increase of expense, they possess accommodation suf- 
ficient for every probable emergency. 

The principal feature in the operations of the Committee 
under this head, is the appointment of registrars, the number 
of whom has beenincreased from 100 to about 220. In the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, no changes whatever have taken place 
during the year, either by decease or otherwise ; nor have the 
Committee the pain of reporting any vacancies in the Coun- 
cil caused by death, and only two by resignation ; namely, 


those of Mr. Hamlin, of Greenock, and Mr. Thomas Booth, 


of Rochdale. Excepting the appointment of a stated lec- 
turer, already reported, the only new step taken by the 
Committee affecting the matter of organisation, consists 
in their having gratefully accepted of the kind and efficient 
aid of a considerable number of ladies, the value of whose 
services was first experienced in connexion with the sovrée 
held in the city of London, and who are now laboriously 
engaged in measures for promoting the financial prosperity 
of the Association, 


FUNDS. 

While the Committee regret that they cannot present a 
more favourable report with respect to the amount of mone 
placed at their disposal, they are far from yielding to feel- 
ings of despondency. An infant society, however sound its 
constitution, and however excellent its object, cannot 
reasonably be expected to attract to itself immediate general 
support. Still less can this be looked for in the case of one 
which has had to work itself clear from a surrounding 
mass of doubt and suspicion, of prejudice and obloquy. It 
is something for such a Society to be able to announce that 
the second year of its existence has been a positive advance 
upon the first; for, although the Treasurer's statemant will 
exhibit an apparent decrease in the income of the year 
1845-6, as compared with that of the preceding year, yet it 
is to be borne in mind, that, while the income of the latter 
year consists wholly, or nearly so, of regular annval sub- 
scriptions, that of the former comprised more than £300 in 
special donations. : 

The subject of funds has frequently occupied the anxious 
attention of the Committee. It is obviously impossible to 
advance the interests of such an Association without con- 
stantly incurring considerable expense. Advertisements of 
lectures and meetings, the travelling expenses of lecturers 
and deputations, and the hire of halls and lecture-rooms, 
unavoidably involve a large pecuniary outlay. And this 
in many instances without an adequate return ; for it is vain 
to hope, that even Voluntaries themselves will liberally 
sustain such an agency, until they have not merely been 
fully persuaded of the sacrifices due to their avowed 


| 1 but have also been persuaded both that the time 


as come for their systematic assertion, and that a suitable 
instrumentality has been provided. 

In these circumstances, therefore, the Committee have 
felt that the Association has a strong claim on those gen- 
tlemen who, by accepting appointments on the Council, or 
as registrars, have virtually pledged themselves to its ac- 
tive and zealous support. It must be familiar to all persons 
officially connected with the Association, with what fre- 
quency the absolute need for an ampler supply of pecuniary 
means has been enforced on their consideration. Far be 
it from the Committce to impute remissness, in any quar- 
ter, without the strongest and clearest evidence; yet they 
cannot refrain from repeating their conviction, that by pro- 
per exertion on the part of the friends of the Association, 
the Treasurer might have been enabled to render a very dif- 
ferent account. At all events, the Committee have applied 
themselves with unremitting diligence to the subject. The 
attention of the members of the Council has been repeat- 
edly solicited to the extreme urgency of the case. eans 
have also been from time to time adopted, to ensure from 
the registrars diligence in obtaining, and regularity in re- 
mitting, subsciiptions. Special provision has been made 
for a distinct canvass of the metropolis. In short, the Com- 
mittee have left untried no means of augmenting the income 
of the Association, which their ingenuity could devise, or 
propriety would warrant. Meantime, it has been their con- 
stant study to administer the funds placed in their hands 
with the utmost regard to usefulness and economy. The 
result will be laid befure the Council, which will probably 
see the necessity of taking decisive measures for more 
efficiently sustaining the Committee in their arduous and 
unintermitted labours. 


ACTION. 

The Committee have contiuued to confine their efforts, 
mainly, tothe diffusion of a knowledge of the principles 
and objects of the Association among Protestant Dissenters. 
This has been done partly by means of public meetings 
and lectures—partly by means of printed tracts. 

The meetings held and lectures delivered, under the 
auspices of the Committee, have not been so numerous as 
they could have desired. This has been already, in part, 
accounted for, by reference to the absorption of the public 
mind in another question of great magnitude and impor- 
tance. A further reason may be found in the paucity of 
gentlemen adapted to produce an effect in public meetings 
or to lecture impressively, whose services have been placed 
at the disposal of the Committee, and in the very partial 
extent to which competent persons residing in the provincial 
districts have lent this kind of assistance to the Association. 
The cordial thanks of the Committee are, however, due to 
a number of gentlemen of distinguished ability and ac- 
quirements, who, frequentiy at great personal inconve- 
nience, have promptly attended their call, at whatever dis- 
tance from their homes or in whatever season of the year. 
Still, ic is manifestly desirable, from proper consideration 
for these kind and zealous friends, as well as from a just 
regard to the advantages connected with variety, and also to 
economy in the use of the Association’s resources, that 
both in town and in country, a much larger number of 
ministers and others should, as soon as possible, be induced 
to enlist themselves among its public advocates. 

Nevertheless, a considerable number of meetings and 
lectures have taken place. In several instances, ordinary 
meetings were held in lieu of the intended soirées, as 
involving less expense and labour in preparation; and in 
nearly every instance, the attendance, and the impression 
apparently produced, have been such as to inspire the Com- 
mittee with fresh hope and resolution, 

Public meetings have been held, under the direction of 
the Committee, at the — places; at Gloucester, 
Stroud, Braintree, and Coggeshall, at which the Rev. John 
Burnet and the Rev. William Forster attended as a depu- 
tation from the Committee; at Kettering, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sunderland, and South Shields, attended by the Rev. J. P. 
Mursell and the Rev. William Forster; at Camberwell, by 
the Rev. John Burnet, Mr. Josiah Conder, Mr. Edward 
Miall, and Mr. John Kingsley; at Bristol, by Dr. Thomas 
Price and Mr. Edward Miall; and at Southampton, by Mr. 
Edward Miall, the Rev. William Forster, and the Rev. W. 
Thorn, of Winchester. Lectures have been delivered at 
Sudbury, Bungay, Harlestone, Halesworth, and Ipswich, 
by Mr. Edward Miall; at Northampton, Harborough, 
Stony Stratford, Buckingham, Markvate Street, Maldon, 
and Dunstable, by the Rev. William Forster; at Tenby, in 
Pembrokeshire, * Mr. Robert Norris, of Bristol; at 


Gravesend, by the Rev. Daniel Katterns ; at Hackney and 
Bermondsey, by the Rev. Alexander Gordon, of Walsall; 
at Scarborough, by the Rev. Dr. Cox; and at the places 
mentioned above, by the Association's Stated Lecturer. 


On a comparison with the former report of the Committee, 
it will appear that, although they have not been able to pro- 
vide for the holding of meetings and the delivery of lectures 
to the full extent of their wishes, yet the Association has, 
in this respect, made considerable progress. It affords them 


| much satisfaction to add, that, in those places which have 
been visited a second time, the deputations have had occa- 
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sion to note an evident improvement in the attendance, and 
not a few instances of conversion to the views and policy of 
the Association. The Committee cannot dismiss this topic 
without again impressing upon the members of the Council 
the desirableness of securing the local services of the many 
friends and members of the Association, resident in different 
parts of the country,who are every way qualified for expound- 
ing its principles and advocating its claims. By this means 
the funds would be cconomised, the gentlemen on whom 
the burden of labour has hitherto so heavily pressed would 
be relieved, and the intellectual resources of the Association 
would be developed and called into play. 

The publication department has enjoyed a large share of the 
Committee's attention; and, if the number of new tracts 
issued has been smaller than the Council may have expec 
it is hoped that their individual merit and combined force 
will be regarded as compensating circumstances. At the 
date of the last year’s report, the first five tracts of a 
monthly series for the year 1845 had been issued. The re- 
maining seven were publisbed in due course—namely, 

June.—Religious Establishments Incompatible with the Rights of 
Citizenship. By Edward Miall. 

July.—The Seraration of Church and State. By M. Merle D'Au- 
bigné, author of the “ History of the Reformation.” Translated 
from the French, by J. M. Hare. 

August.—The Anti-state-church Catechism. Adapted for Popu- 
lar Use. Third Premium Tract. By the Rev. A. J. Morris. 

September.—The Church Principles of the New Testament. By 
James Godkin, author of “A Guide from the Church of Rome to 
the Church of Christ.” 

October.—A State-Church not Defensible on the Theory Espoused 
by Liberal Episcopalians. By F. W. Newman, Esq., formerly Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford. 

November.—Organisation : Objections to it for Anti-state-church 
Purposes Considered and Refuted. By the Rev. D. Katterns. 

December.—An Address to Dissenting Sunday-school Teachers 
on the Duty of Inculcating the Principles Involved in a Scriptural 
Separation from State Churches. By the Rev. W. Forster. 

In their former report, the Committee announced that 
they had it in contemplation to publish tracts of a still 
smaller size, suited for the widest possible circulation; and 
also that they had deliberated upon the expediency of issu- 
ing, to subscribers engaged beforehand, several volumes in 
the year, consisting of original treatises and reprints of 
standard works, under the title of The Nonconformist’s 
Library.“ Experienee has convinced them that the latter 
project, though one which it would be unwise to lose sight 
of, is not of the most urgent importance. They have every 
reason to believe, that the kind of publications best adapted 
to meet the present emergency, are tracts of yet smaller 
dimensions and simpler character than even the monthly 
series of 1845—tracts brief, pithy, and pointed, fitted to the 
popular apprehension, to persons of little leisure, and espe- 
cially to the young. Under this impression, the Committee 
have been led to consider of a plan for issuing a connected 
series of elementary school-books, in which provision should 
be made for the simultaneous communication of the rudi- 
ments of special or general knowledge, and of sound and 
scriptural principles on subjects embraced within the scope 
of the Association. It is matter of every-day observation, 
that the most rooted prejudices with which the advocates of 
the voluntary principle have to contend are generally trace- 
able to seeds sown in the earlier stages of education; and 
numerous instances might easily be given of popular school- 
books in the pages of which the specious pretences for an 
Established Church are covertly insinuated. This is a fact 
to which the Dissenting community have not hitherto paid 
sufficient attention, and the influence of which can be coun- 
teracted only by the substitution of another class of rudi- 
mental manuals impregnated with sounder principles. 
Postponing, bowever, for maturer consideration a scheme 

which obviously demands the exercise of care and judgment 
roportioned to its delicacy and importance, the Committee 
have, for the present, devoted themselves to the no less 
useful, while more practicable, task of publishing, in great 
numbers, a series of Tracts for the Million. Two several 
issues have already appeared, of which the following is a 
collective list :— 
FIRST ISSUE, - 
The Broad Gauge. 
A State-Church a State-Absuraity. 
Willinghood :—W hat is it ?—what can it do? 
. Voluntaryism the Law of the New Testament. 
Grants of Public Money for Religious Purposes. 
. Dissenting Inconsistency: a Dialogue. 
„ The Village Churchman. 
. lam a Voluntary. 
. What és and what is not meant by; Voluntaryism. 
SECOND ISSUE. 
. Egypt and England: a Dialogue (in verse). 
The State-Churchman’s Arguments and Objections Answered. 
2. Christian Union, 
. The Diet of Spires: a Vision (in verse). 
. Did you ever think about it? 
Redemption of Church Revenues. 
. What course should Wesleyans, as well as all other Dissenters, 
adopt in reference to State-Churches ? 
17. The Great Barrier. 

The reception accorded to these tracts, most of which 
consist of but two pages, and only two of which exceed four, 
has served to convince the Committee, that they are vastly 
more adapted to promote the objects of the Association 
than pieces of greater length and abstruser character. They 
would, therefore, earnestly appeal to the members of the 
Council for assistance, both in the circulation of those that 
are already published, and in the procuring of additions to 
the series. The Committee have been compelled, though 
with reluctance, to decline the use of many MSS., kindly 
tendered, not because they did not display the requisite 
knowledge and ability, but, most frequently, because they 
were not written in that simple, pointed, — practical style, 
which is deemed indispensable in order to general useful- 
ness, 

The extent to which the various publications of the Asso- 
ciation have circulated during the past year, will appear 
from the following statement :-— 


NUMBER OF TRACTS SOLD THIS YEAR. 


OMIM SW 


Drees ee eee eee eee ee 0 29.200 
Regium Donummmͥmnnmn 1.500 
err eee eee 560 
eres 00 250 
J I, cnecsecdccccessevecece 0 100 
Report of First Conſeren nee 600 
ees Gar GO. BE Sedccdctccccccecc - 17,000 

49,210 


This number includes a few very small grants, which 
have been voted for gratuitous distribution, in special cases, 

Nos. 1 to 8 of the Monthly Series have been reprinted— 
one of them four times, a second three times, and a third 
twice. 

Nos. 3 and 5 of the Conference Series have also been re- 
printed—the former once, and the latter twice. 

Gentlemen of the Council, the Committee having already 
detained you perhaps too long, will now state, with the 
greatest brevity, the subjects which have incidentally occu- 
pied their attention. 

So svon as the Maynooth College Endowment Bill be- 
came law, they felt it due to themselves and to the interests 
they represent, to record distinctly their final judgment of 


that measure by the adoption and publication of the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 
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I. That the Maynooth College Bill having now become law, this 
Committee deem it expedient to declare explicitly their irrecon- 
cileable objection to its principle and its provisions. They object to 
this Act, not because they are insensible to the wrongs under which 
their fellow-subjects—the Roman Catholics of Ireland — have so 
long and so grievously suffered; nor because it is for the benefit of 
an institution identified with their religious sentiments and pre- 
possessions; but simply because it violates a principle which, by 
this Committee, in the discharge of their duty, is held paramount 
to all other considerations; namely, that “the application by law, 
of the resources of the State to the maintenance of any form or 
forms of religious worship and instruction, is contrary to reason, 
hostile to human liberty, and directly opposed to the word of God.” 


11. That, inasmuch as the Association represented by this Com- 
mittee was formed for the sole poe of seeking, by all constitu- 
tional means, the dissolution of the connexion between the Chureh 
and the State, it will be their duty to promote, by all such means, 
the repeal of a law which is, in effect, an extension of the principle 
of State-establishments of religion, and will, in the opinion of all 

ties, inevitably lead, unless repealed, to the erection of a new 
tate-church in Ireland. But they wish the Roman Catholics of 
that kingdom, and the British community at large, distinctly to 
understand that they will seek the repeal of the Maynooth College 
Act, by such measures only as will equally tend, and as will be 
designed equally to tend, to the dis-establislment of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Ireland, and to the repeal of every Act, and 
the abrogation of every practice, by which, in every part of the 
British ewpire, civil distinctions are made on religious grounds, ur 
the authority and influence of the State, through control and 
patronage, exerted on matters of religion. 


III. That though the opposition offered by this Committee, and 
by other parties, to the Maynooth College Act, did not discourage 
the Government from pressing it through Parliament, yet that op- 
position will not be wholly fruitless, if the advocates of sound 
views of civil and religious liberty profit by the instructive lessons 
which, in the progress of the discussions, have been afforded. For 
it haa been made abundantly clear— 

1. That the ey of our legislators are lamentably ignorant, 
both of the principles on which questions involving religion rest, 
and of the facts relating to such questions. 

2. That under the pretext of promoting religion, both parties 
in Parliament are disposed to extend the aid of the State to all 
forms of religion alike, however contradictory of each other, with 
an evident view to use the ministers of religion as the tools of 
civil government. 4 

3. And further, that one of the nidst efficient methods of pro- 
moting the triumphs of the voluntary principle in the legislature 
of the empire, would be the securing of the return to the House 
of Commons of well-qualified representatives, prepared to urge 
the adoption of that principle. 
1V. That, under the circumstances, it is the determination of this 

Committee to apply themselves, with redoubled zeal and assiduity, 
to the great object of emancipating the Christian religion in these 
reslms from the thraldom of State patrouage and control. 


The subject of promoting the return to Parliament of in- 
dividuals prepared to advocate the separation of the church 
from the state has, on more than one occasion, been brought 
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obtaining subscriptions and donations in aid of its funde, by mak- 
ing arrangements for the delivery of lectures to explain and urge 
its principles, by promoting the circulation of its publications, by 
securing the services of suitable registrars, and by all other means 
which local circumstances may permit. 


The Committee do not doubt, that those of you who were 
concurring parties to this important resolution, have faith- 
fully redeemed the pledge which it contains. But it is to 
be borne in mind, that the majority of the Council, not being 
present, did not come under its obligation. No time, how- 
ever, was lost in communicating it to the absentees, and in 
earnestly pressing upon them the importance of the points 
it comprehends. ith much pain and deep regret, the 
Committee are constrained to state, for the information of 
the Council, that, from too many members, neither this repre- 
sentation, nor other communications on similar subjects 
which have in the course of the year been laid before them, 
have received that attention which the matiers themselves 
demand, and which, as it appears to the Committee, every 
gentleman who has accepted an appointment on the Coun- 
cil should regard himself as bound to pay. These are cir- 
cumstances to which it is distressing torefer, yet which the 
Committee have felt it but right, in justice to the Associa- 
tion, to the active and zealous members of the Council, and 
to themselves, thus plainly and candidly to state. 

Gentlemen of the Council, the principles of the Associ- 
ation are certain to prevail; and every sincere, faithful, and 
tealous effort to disseminate them is sure to be crowned 
with the blessing of that Divine Being on whose authority 
they were first propounded; but He has, at the same time, 
taught us, that even the omnipotence of truth is to mani- 
fest itself through the feeble instrumentality of men; and, 
in taking their leave of you, the Committee have but further 
to observe, that, as, in the human frame, a vigorous action 
can be kept up only by the return to the heart of that bluod 
which is by it propelled to the extremities, so neither will 
the most zealous efforts of the Executive Committee avail 
to sustain the Association in efficient working, unless those 
efforts be energetically responded to by the members of the 
Council in their respective localities. 

The above Report having been read, the Chairman 
called upon Dr. Price, the treasurer, to present his 
balance-shcet for the past year, which was as follows :— 


under the consideration of the Committee; but it has ap- 
peared to them that the time has not yet arrived when the 
Association could act with sufficient power in so difficult a | 
matter. In one instance, however, they felt that the distinct | 
declaration of their sentiments was not only justifiable, but 
even imperatively demanded. When one of their own num- 
ber, an officer of the Association, declared himself as a can- 
didate for Southwark, they deemed themselves called upon 
to signify to the many inhabitants of that borough who had 
opposed the Maynooth College Endowment Bill on the 
—— ground of opposition to state- interference with re- 

gion, their hope that Mr. Miall would receive the united 
and cordial support of such of them as possessed the elec- 
tive franchise. The result is matter of history, and proves, 


in the judgment of the Committee, how ill prepared the 
Protestant Dissenters are for giving effect to their avowed 
principles by their political acts. The Committee, however, 
obeyed their own convictions of duty by convening, during 
the contest, a meeting in the borou zh for the exposition of 
the principles of the Association. 
earing that Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, well known as an ad- 

vocate of the voluntary principle, was in this country, th 
Co nmittee, deeming him entitled to a mark of their respect, 
invited him to a public breakfast, and received from him a 

lite letter declining the invitation. He explained, that he 
fad visited England as the representative of the Evangeli- 
cal Society, in Geneva, to the Foreign Aid Society, in Lon- 
don, by which himself and his friends had been extensively 
aided in the work of evangelising the Continent; that he 
could not do anything at variance with the mission he had 
accepted; and that, as the leading members of the Foreign 
Aid Society were attached to the Established Church, they 
would, doubtless, regard the acceptance of an invitation to 
breakfast with the Executive Committee of the Anti-state- 
church Association, as incompatible with the character in 
which he had visited ourcountry. The Committee regretted 
that Dr. Merle had placed himself in this position, espe- 
cially as they thereby lost an opportunity of disabusing the 
mind of this distinguished foreigner, of the misconceptions 
as to their principles which he had been led to form during 
his stay in this island. They forwarded for his acceptance 
a copy of each of the Association’s tracts, hoping thus to 
make the tue state of the case clear to his apprehension. 

The Committee have the pleasure of announcing that 
they have opened a communication with the friends of reli- 

ious liberty in France. A letter from the Count Charles 
fe Lasteyrie to Dr. Bowring, M.P., having been laid before 
them, in which inquiries were made as to the existence of 
any society in this country with which the advocates of the 
separation of the church from the state in France might 
correspond, they gladly embraced the opportunity of send- 
ing to M. de Lasteyrie a copy of each of their tracts and 
0 publications. A similar step has been taken in answer 
to a communication from Canada. 

In the month of June, the Rev. Dr. Carlile paid his pro- 
mised visit to North Wales, as a deputation from the Com- 
mittee. He travelled through the six counties into which 
that part of the Principality is divided; and attended meet- 
ings or delivered lectures in the following places :—Holy- 
well (Flintshire), Denbigh (Denbighshire), Llancont, Con- 
way (Carnarvonshire), Liangefrie (Anglesea), Carnarvon 
(Carnarvonsbire), Port-Madoc, Dolgelly (Merionethshire), 
and Newtown (Montgomeryshire). His progress was fa- 
cilitated by the kind and assiduous attentions of his brethren 
in the ministry. The audiences were large, and a strong 
desire was expressed that steps might be taken for sending 
a numerous deputation to both sections of the Principality. 

The Committee have determined to form a library of 
books and tracts illustrative of the principles and objects of 
the Association; and they hope that the design is one of 
which the members of the Council and others will show 
their approval by —— and promoting the contribu- 
tion of books and pamphlets for its accomplishment. 

Gentlemen of the Council, the Committee, having now 
brought before you every feature in their proceedings at all 
claiming your attention, will not further detain you by in- 
dulging in reflections. It is obvious, at a glance, that the 
immediate want of the Association is a more liberally sup- 

lied exchequer. You will consider by what means this 

ndispensable advantage may be best secured. At your 

former mecting, sensible of its importance, you adopted a 
resolution which it may be useful now to bring under your 
review :— 

That the members of the Council now present, under a deep sense 
of the daily increasing importance of the Iritis Anti-state-church 
Association, pledge themselves vigilantly to watch for and improve 
all means of promoting its interests in their various localities, by 
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EDWARD SWAINE, Auditors. 


The Treasvren explained that, although his report 
showed a balance in favour of the Association of £143 
odd on the year, yet, in point of fact, in taking into 
account the liabilities of the Socicty, at the period when 
the accounts were made up, the Association must be 
regarded as slightly in debt, the annual expenditure 
having somewhat exceeded the income, 

Mr. [lenny Torn, Independent minister, of Market 
Harborough, then rose to move the adoption, printing, 
and circulation of the report. Mr. James Edwanps, 
Baptist minister, of Nottingham, seconded it. Bott. 
speakers, in doing so, expressed themselves as very far 
from sympathising with those who took a sombre view 
of the Society's affairs. On the contrary, looking to 
the recency of its establishment—the strong opposition 
against which it started—the calumnies which had been 
industriously heaped upon it, and the pre-occupation of 
the public mind by the Anti-corn-law question, they 
saw, in the present position of the Association, ground 
of encouragement, and signs of no inconsiderable pro- 
gress. With this view the meeting evidently concurred ; 
und, after a verbal amendment, suggested by Mr. 
Nounis, of Bristol, but which it is quite unnecessary to 
specify, the resolution (as, indeed, may be remarked of 
all the resolutions) passed unanimously. 


Mr. Burnet, of Camberwell, then moved the second 
resolution, which was as follows :— 


2. That this Council, deeming the appointment of a stated lec- 
turer a matter of the greatest importance to the success of the As- 
sociation, rejoice to hear of the selection of John hingsiey, Esq., 
B. A., for that responsible office. That the appointment is one to 
which this Council cordially give their full and entire sanction, con- 
fidently hoping that the members aud friends of the Association 
throughout the kingdom will, as occasion may serve, afford to Mr. 
Kingsley every facility within their power iu the performance of 
his arduous undertaking. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Simree, Inde- 
pendent minister, of Coventry. Several gentlemen of 


} ran read to him b the Chairman, he made his ac- 
knowledgments in a brief and impressive speech. 
Mr. Nonnts, of Bristol, then moved the next reaolu- 
tion. It was as follows: 

3. That the Executive Committee are, on eve d i 
to expect the cordial co-operation of the — A the Couneil, ta 
their several localities, towards increasing the funds of the Aseo- 
ciation, That, therefore, the Council now assembled renew the 
pledge which was given at their first meeting, and respectfuily but 
most earnestly implore every member of the body to consider the 
importance of the principles at stake, the claims which the Execu- 
tive Committee have established, by their incessant activity and 
untiring zeal, for being aided with corresponding energy on the part 
of the members of the Council, and of the Association at large, and 
the responsibilities which they took upoa themselves when they 
accepted appointments on the Council; and, in the light of these 
considerations, to examine and determine their own position and 
obligations, and to act accordingly, 

Mr. Ropinson, Baptist minister, of Kettering, seconded 
the resolution. A discussion of considerable interest 
and earnestness followed. It appeared, from the repre- 
sentations of the Executive Committee, that the Coun- 
cil was the only part of the Scheme of Organisation 
which had been found to fail in its operation, and this, 
not owing to its constitution, but solely to the mode 
adopted by Conference for its selectiou. It is well- 
known, that the Provisional Committee had, at some 
pains, selected a list of three hundred individuals, and 
had regulated their nomination, firet, by a reference to 
the proved attachment of parties to the object in view ; 
and, 8 to the locality in which they were resi- 
dent. This list the Conference, fearful of cliquism, set 
aside, and resolved upon increasing the number to five 
hundred, to be selected, by a majority of votes in 
every case (to be given through the post), out of 
& nomination-list, containing all the members of 
the Conference, and some three hundred other 
gentlemen, nominated by a sub-committee, making, 
in all, about 800 persons. ‘The consequence was, 
that the result was a matter of chance, rather than 
discrimination - and one half, at least, of the gentlemen 


who have tacitly accepted office, have shown them- 
selves, either indifferent, or opposed to the proceedings 
of the Association. These facts constituted the basis 
of something like complaint, in the language of the 
Report of the Executive Committee. There is no 
remedy fur the evil, until the next Conference, which 
will be held next year. The discussion, however, took 
a most useful and practical turn. Several suggestions 
of importance were made to the Executive, and 
pledges of increased exertion were spontaneously given. 
On the whole, the Committee felt that the proceedings 
of this morning augured well for the future. The 
mecting was adjourned to Friday morning—the public 
mecting, a report of which appeared in our last Mon- 
day's paper, having occupied the evening. 


Fuipay, May 8th. 


_The sitting commenced this morning shortly after ten 
o clock, Dr. Cox in the chair. The resolution below 
was prefaced by an appropriate speech from Mr. Gaw- 
THORNE, Independent minister, of Derby, and seconded 
by Mr. S. Wica, General Baptist minister, of Leicester 

_4. That this Council highly approve of the measures of the Execu- 
tive Committee, as equally characterised by zeal, wisdom, and dis- 
cretion; that the plan and execution of the“ Tracts for the Mil- 
lion” are entitled to epecial approval, as admirably adapted to 
subserve the interests of the Association; that, with a view to the 
wider diffusion of a knowledge of the principles and objects of the 
Association, and to the acquisition ~ much ainpler means of sup- 
port, this Council authorises the Executive Committee to issue these 
excellent tracts gratuitously, whenever they shall be of opinion that 
such a step is advisable, [and recommend them to take iuto their 
early consideration the propriety of reducing the charge for their 
tracts]. 

An amendment was proposed to this resolution by 
Mr. F. Winks, of Leicester, recommending to the con- 
sideration of the Executive Committce the propriety of 
reducing the price of their tracts one-half, and of estab- 
lishing a monthly magazine or weekly paper, for the 
purpose of diffusing information respecting the progress 
of the movement. Mr. Nounis seconded the amend- 
ment as far as it related to the price of tracts, but 
doubted whether the time had yet arrived for setting up 
a special organ of the Association. It was explained by 
the Executive Committee that they had not felt themselves 
justified in pursuing so liberal a policy as their wishes 
might dictate, feeling themselves bound, especially 
through the earlier stages of its history, to keep the 
Association out of debt—that, until a public opinion 
was created, the tracts at the lowest fraction of price 
would not meet with an extensive sale, the prevailing 
objection to them being, not their expense, but dislike 
of their subject-matter; but that, at the recommenda- 
tion of the Council, they would be gratified to make an 


the Council contributed their quota of commendation of 
Mr. Kingsley, either from personal es with 
him or from the testimony of friends. It appeared that 
he was originally a member of the Established Church 
in Ireland, and was educated for the bar, at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he took his academical degree 
—that whilst at College his convictions on the subject 
of state churches had been entirely changed —that he 
had since been to Canada, and had observed the Work.: 
ing of the establishment system in that colony—and 
that he hac subsequently studied for some time, with a 
view to the ministry amongst Dissenters, at Highbury 
College. ‘The Executive Committee, to whom he had 
offered his services as lecturer, had tested his qualifica- 
tions by every appropriate method, and were thoroughly 
satisfied that they had at length suceceled in obtaining, 
what they had so long searched for in vain, a man 
whose energy of churacter, talent for communicating 
knowledge, mastery of the anti-state-church question, 
and hearty attachment to it, would warrant them in 
engaging him as a stated lecturer in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, ‘The conversation having closed, and the reso- 
lution cordially passed, Mr. Kingsley was formally in- 
troduced to the Council, and the resolution huving 
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experiment, and reduce the price as low as, after care- 
ful calculation, they might think safe. A long conver- 
sation ensued, during which the literary character of 
the tracts, as well as their admirable tone, was fre- 
quently adverted to in laudatory terms ; and eventually 
Mr. Winks, who throughout had evinced the best pos- 
sible spirit, and the utmost cordiality, agreed to a modi- 
fication of the original resolution; the passage inclosed 
in brackets having been added to meet his views; and 
the resolution, thus amended, unanimously. 

Mr. J. T. Brown, Baptist minister, of Northampton, 
then moved, and Mr. J. E. Rrreutg, editor of the Volun- 
tary and Anti-state-churchman, seconded the following 
vote of thanks, which was responded to by Dr. Price: 

5. That the cordial thanks of this Council are due, and are hereby 
presented, to the treasurer, secretaries, and other members of the 
Executive Committee, to the various gentlemen who have prepared 
tracts for the Association, to those who have delivered lectures and 
attended public meetings in its behalf, and to the registrars who 
have made remittances of sub<criptions and of subscribers’ names 
to the treasurer and the seeretaries ; and that the continued assistance 
and co-operation of all such individuals are most earnestly desired. 

The next resolution, relating to the future action of 
the Association, was moved by Mr. D. Ruys Srzruxx, 
Baptist minister, of Manchester, and seconded by Mr. 
M. Jones, Independent minister, of Leominster. It was 
as follows:— 

6 That, in the deliberate judgment of this Council, duly con- 
sidering the numerous aud grave evils arising oul of the connexion 
between church and state, and the strong inclination of statesmen 
of all parties to purene a line of legislation involving a like princi- 
ple, aud leading to similar consequences, it ia the duty of consiotent 
aud carueyt Voiuutaries to extend to the Anti-state-churcu Associ- 
ation a degree of support in uo respect inferior to that which they rene 
der to any other public religious object. That, therefore, this Council 
pledge themselves to redouble their persoual efforts in the cause of 
the Assoc ation, and to exert themselves with renewed diligence in 
the enlistment of fresh subscribers; aud they aleo ewphatically call 
upon every friend of religious liherty to follow, in these respects, 
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their example. That the holding of public meetings, in furt 

of the objects of the Association, in concurrence with the — 2 
Committee, but independently of their immediate nope OB y 
deputations or otherwise, is strongly recommended to the Pa — 
of the Council, registrars, and other members and friends * 0 
Association, as a means of usefulness which has not oye een 
had recourse to, but which might be employed with great facility, to 
a wide extent, and with the best effect. 

The remaining resolutions were * 
character, and led to no discussion. \ 
seriatim, 

Mr. Winks, of Leicester, moved, and Mr. II. Hunter, 
General Baptist minister. of Nottingham, seconded— 


7. That this Connell, having learned with great regret that Mr. 
Childs ime, in consequence of domestic affliction, resigned the 
office of one of the Auditors of the Association, desires to express 
its sincere sympathy with that gentleman, and its warmest thanks 
to him for his past services; and that Apsley Pellatt, Esq., be re- 
quested to accept the appointment of Auditor in his stead. 

Mr. W. D. Hannis, minister, of Buckingham, moved, 
and Mr. W. Batnes, of Leicester, seconded — 


8 That this Council refer the Executive Committee to the 
Scheme of Organisation, Rule ix., clause 3, and request them to take 
the necessary measures, in conformity with that regulation, for 
convening a Conference in the ensuing year, at such time and 
place as may be found expedient. 


Dr. Price moved, and Mr. J. M. Hane seconded :— 

9. That the thanks of the Council be presented to the Rev. J. P. 
Mureell and the friends at Leicester, for the admirable arrange- 
mente made for its convenience, and for the kind hospitality with 
which the members of the Council have beeu entertained. 
Mr. Mursets. having responded, Mr. Smepmore, Inde- 
pendent minister, of Leicester, moved a vote of thanks 
to the chair, which having been seconded, and passed 
with acclamations, Dr. Cox closed the sittings with a 
graceful speech of acknowledgment, in which he took 
occasion to declare his undiminished interest in the 
movement, and his determination not to allow any 
other, however important in his estimation, to lure him 
from his post. 

We have given nothing but a brief outline of pro- 
ceedings—feeling that a verbatim report, owing to the 
deliberative character of the Council, and the conversa- 
tional tone of speaking adopted, would be uninteresting, 
and far from useful. Such a publication would soon 
destroy one of the most valuable features of these meet- 
ings—the entire freedom from display with which busi- 
ness is transacted. 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


The tenth annual meeting of the subscribers and 
friends to this institution was held at the Weigh-house 
Chapel on Friday evening, the 15th inst. J. R. Mills, 
Lsg., in the chair. 

The service having been commenced by singing and 
prayer, 

The CrarrmMan rose and said: It was with great 
pleasure that they were met on that occasion to cele- 
brate another anniversary of the Colonial Missionary 
Society. It proceeded on the general principles of all 
the great institutions. They felt that they were acting 
under the authority of Christ in proclaiming to all the 
world that gospel which he died to unfold, and which 
he left it to his church to promulgate. ‘The particular 
class of individuals, however, for whom this society 
laboured were their fellow-subjects in the British colo- 
nies; and he did not think that it required any argu- 
ment to show that they had higher claims upon them 
than the heathen, who had never known the blessings 
of which colonists were deprived |hear, hear]. Some 
of those colonists might have gone to their respective 
settlements to escape from evangelical truth, but it was 
their duty not to leave them in their awful ignorance. 
It must also be borne in mind that a large number of 
emigrants were from Ireland, who carried with them 
their Romanism, and which they endeavoured to infuse 
among the colonists. It was a singular fact, that much 
as they had to deplore Tractarianism in the Church of 
England, it had obtained a still greater predominance 
among the church ministers in the colonies. If Chris- 
tianity were to be retained in the colonies, it must be 
through the instrumentality of the evangelical Christians 
of this country. Ile hoped that the engagements of 
that evening would tend to increase the interest felt in 
the operations of this Institution [cheers |. 


Mr. A. Wins, minister, then read the Report. It 
commenced by some statistical details of the amount of 
emigration which had taken place during the last 21 
years. It then pointed out the geographical position of 
our American colonies, and — to the present 
condition of those in Australia. There were now in the 
colonies about 65 churches, which, though not all or- 
ganised, had been assisted by this Society. The Report 
concluded by an interesting sketch of the respective 
spheres of labour oceupied by the Society's agents and 
missionaries, 

The ‘Treasurer then presented his accounts, from 
which it appeared that the total receipts of the Society 
during the year, were £5,290 10s. 4d. Theexpenditure 
£2,932 146. The debt at the last anniversary was 
£708, which, reduced by the balance of the above sum, 
amounting to £357 16s. 4d., left the present debt 
£350 3s. 8d. 

Dr. VAUGHAN rose to move— 

„That this meeting derives encouragement from the Report now 
read, especially with respect to the financial position and prospects 
of this Society, adopt the same, and directs that it be published.“ 
The Colonial Missionary Society was a most impor- 
tant institution. Englishmen were a colonial people, 
and were calling into existence colonies over this wide 
earth, which, as they would arise to the greatest impor- 
tance, they were under solemn obligations to look after. 
One fact distinguished modern colonization from the 
ancient. ‘The Grecian colonies consisted of groups of 
adventurers, that were from the very beginning an 
ndependent people; in that case, the obligations of 
the parent country were comparatively limited but with 
regard to modern nations it was a very different thing, 
for modern Europe had uniformly, at least for a very 
considerable space of time, retained colonies. Let the 


benefit, therefore, be as much for the welfare of the 
The interests of 


colonies as for the mother country. 
this country were involved in thus acting, for she 
never would have been the country she was without 


those colonies. 


their native village or their native town? No such 
thing. Let that Society send its missionaries among 
them, and they would see, in every such man, a living 
proof, that there was left in their native country those 
who followed them with their kind thoughts, and thus 
endeavoured to send to them the blessings from which 
they had been separated. There never was a season 80 
favourable as the present, for the diffusion of sober en- 
lightened Congregationalism in the world. Whether 
they looked to the continent of Europe, or to their own 
country, the fields were white to the harvest. Only 
let them labour to diffuse their principles in the colonies, 
and they might be sure that they would react upon 
them at home, and for what end? Not to set up 
hollow sectarianism—not to sct up mere Congregation- 
alism, for which he cared not a straw—but to set up 
Congregationalism that should be valued because of its 
fitness to be a standard which should be lifted up in 
the cause of pure Christianity, that God might be 
honoured, man saved, and the church of Christ glorified 
[cheers |. 

Mr. I. W. Davips, minister, of Colchester, in second- 
ing the resolution, said: That in coming up to this 
great metropolis during the month of May, never had 
he had the privilege of attending such meetings as the 
present, and he could not help lifting up his heart with 
thankfulness to God that he had cast him his lot in such 
an age, in such a generation us the present. Every age 
had been called to discharge some mission for the Son 
of God. That which immediately succeeded to the 
period when Christ made his appearance, had assigned 
to it a dark and dreadful mission of suffering and blood. 
What multitudes were then called to attest their grati- 
tude to the Saviour, on the scaffold and in the bindings 
and starvings of the prison-house! That age passed 
away—the doctrines which the saints attested by their 
sufferings and their blood, prevailed—but the truth was 
lost by its commingling with fearful errors, and there 
was assigned a new mission to a new age. That mission 
was to defend and purify the truth of Christ, that its 
holy influence might be set free to be exercised on the 
hearts, and consciences, and characters of men. That 
age had passed by—an:l the mission which God now 
assigned to his church, was to take that truth and 
scatter it over the surface of the whole earth — not 
staying their hand until all nations were subdued by its 
influence, to the love and to the service of Christ. If 
Christian men in previous generations were faithful to 
the task which God, in his providence, assigned to them, 
let it be the heart's desire of those present, their one 
prayer to their heavenly Father, that they might not 
prove unfaithful to the mission assigned to them. 
Every age, however, had its own besetting sin, its 
strong temptation to depart from the line of duty which 
God had assigned to it to discharge. He thought that 
the temptation at the present day, was the sin of cold- 
hearted apathy. ‘They seemed to admit almost every 
statement that was put before them. They replied to 
every appeal, Very important,“ but there the matter 
appeared to have a strong tendency to rest. Through 
the whole of the week he had been listening to scarcely 
anything but the language of complaint. The advo- 
cates of the different institutions had set before them 
the wide and effectual doors which God, in his provi- 
dence, had opened up in all possible directions, and 
then they seemed to * with the complaint that the 
church was not prepared, not willing, not ready to come 
to the help of the Lord, who was leading her on to the 
conversion of the world. -He thought it was better to 
have the head a little wrong, than to have the heart so 
cold—they might grapple with the misconception and 
set it right—but howto get at the heart when it ad- 
mitted everything, denied nothing, and responded its 
cold, Yes, to all their appeals—did seem difficult and 
painful indeed. ‘They had before them one refuge, one 
hope—that refuge was prayer, that hope was in the 
baptism that rested on the church in the day of Pente- 
cost [hear, hear]. Ile thought that they had got too 
much inthe habit of coming to public meetings to hear 
so-and-so speak, and to be pleased with what he said, and 
the manner in which he said it. IIe feared lest there 
was a sort of pe gene a fashion in attending public 
mevtings. It ought not—it verily must not be so,—if 
the world was ever to be lead captive by the gospel and 
spirit of Christ. Let them take those things into 
serious consideration. With reference to the parties 
whom this Socicty sought to benefit, let them remember 
the friends they had left behind, and that they were 
themselves becoming the fathers and mothers of a new 
generation ; let them pity them, and send to them the 
gospel which they valued for themselves. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 


Mr. J. D. Sviru rose to move 


That the mecting ig deeply convinced of the importance of the 
Rritish colonies as a scene of missionary enterprise, and would en- 
courage both the Committee of the Society and the beloved brethren 
— under its auspices, among their emigrated countrymen, to 
pursue their great work, upon the plans already adopted, with in- 
creased vigour and prayer. 


Somehow or other the Society on whose platform they 
were that night met seemed to have been, for a very 
considerable time, a great favourite among the institu- 
tions connected with their great effort for the evangeli- 
sation of the world. In the sister country, while it was 
necessary to urge the claims of other societies on the 
attention of their hearers, he had once and again had 
individuals coming forward, giving their £5 for the ad- 
vancement of this cause [cheers]. It seemed to him to 
be a most important organisation, and it was quite right 
that the Society should occupy that ee in public 
feeling, not only because it conveyed the gospel to 
those who needed it, but from the circumstance that 
God had blessed it. It had not been established 


Did they think, that when their | 
countrymen went to those regions, they at once forget 


long. but the report told them of forty or fifty churches 
‘which had been planted in connexion with it. If it 
succeeded as well, during the next ten years, as it had 
done during the past, churches would spring up in the 
desert, till the wilderness and the solitary place were 
glad tor them, and the desert rejoiced and blossomed 
as the rose [cheers.] The importance of this enter- 
prise arose, not simply out of the fact, that they sent 
abroad not only the mightiest boon they could confer, 
not merely from the fact that they sent the gospel in its 
loveliest and best Congregational garb, but from the 
circumstance that the multitude went from among 


themselves, by whom the was eminently needed, 
and whom it was intended to bless. Some years ago, 
he was laid aside from his labours by illness, and was 
sent, by his medical man, to the sea side in one of the 
most beautiful parts of Ireland, and, during that period, 
he was called to see the departure of an emigrant ship, 
and thought that it was, without exception, the most 
touching scene he had ever witnessed. There were 
thousands clustering to the spot; there was the rigging 
trembling in the breeze, the anchor was raised, the sails 
ready to be unfurled, and the whole of the emigrants, 
amounting to about six hundred, had gathered on the 
deck; but what was the sight on shore? There 
were many hoary-headed fathers breaking their 
hearts, mothers shedding their tears, sisters 
with their dishevelled hair, and babes brought 
in their mothers’ arms that the father on board 
the vessel might, perhaps for the last time, press them 
to his heart. When the vessel moved from the quay, 
it seemed as if the mighty heart of sympathy, both on 
board and on the land, had been severed and torn. He 
was exceedingly interested in this movement for the 
Colonies, and there was a part of the population of Ire- 
land on whose behalf he blessed God for the existence 
of this Society. The labours of the institution with 
which he stood connected, and also those of the Irish 
Evangelical Society, had been made useful to some of 
the people; but the moment they had abandoned the 
Church of Rome, the tremendous power of that Church 
was wielded against them. He would mention one 
instance. An individual was found embracing Protes- 
tant divine truth ; as soon as he did it he was denounced 
at the altars by the Roman Catholic priest, and thus 
was severed from all his connexions, for none could 
buy or sell with him, and he was reduced to beggary. 
What was his only alternative? To enter the next emi- 
grant ship, and deport himself to the Colonies. He 
(Mr. S.) blessed God that this Society had been formed, 
and that in these Colonies the persecuted disciple would 
enjoy the ministrations of the churches it had been in- 
strumental in planting [cheers]. 

Mr. J. Burnet, in seconding the resolution, asked: 
What were the obligations under which they were laid 
to the colonies? ie they looked back to the days of 
Greece and Rome, perhaps they might find a distinc- 
tion between those two mighty powers. The Romans 
had no colonies. Let not the meeting be surprised at 
that statement. The Greeks really possessed colonies, 
for the men who emigrated landed upon territories 
chosen by themselves, enacted their own laws, and 
managed their own affairs. The Romans, however, in- 
stead of having colonies, had only conquests [hear, 
hear. What had that distinction to do with the 
Colonial Missionary Society? So much, that when the 
difference was explained, they must give more money 
in consequence of the distinction. Where was the 
colony of Great Britain that was independent of it? 
In Canada and in the West Indies, England con rolled 
the local legislature and appointed the governors 

hear, hear]. Was India or New Zealand a colony? 

o; they were conquests. A colony was a sister- 
hood where a people had emigrated, and where they 
ruled themselves. The colonies were all vessels— 
so many vessels belonging to the grand system of cireu- 
lation constituting the mighty power of this empire ; 
and England was bound to give that circulation a 
wholesome movement. If she took them all under her. 
power, how largely was her responsibility increased ! 
Would she say that they were her arteries, sending out 
her blood—that they were her veins, bringing it back— 
and would she say that she was entirely relieved from 
contributing to the healthy movement, in a right direc- 
tion, of one or the other? There was something so pre- 
posterous in that, that he did not believe there was an 
individual in that assembly who would say that England 
had nothing to do with the circulation. The question 
was not whether they were right in making conquests, 
or calling them colonies—they were a part of themselves, 
and the question was, whether they would deal with them 
in that view, or whether they would neglect them alto- 
gether? Was England safe if her conquests and colonies 
were in an unwholesume condition? It was impos- 
sible. If they looked at them as German colonies, they 
were bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh, and 
they would be bound to provide for their spiritual en- 
lightenment. Let it not be said that the colonists were 
mere speculators, that they were dissatisfied with home, 
that they had gone to try to make themselves better, 
and therefore they had no great claims on them. Why, 
they were all speculators. London was the heart and 
soul of all speculations. Speculation might to a certain 
extent be identified with enterprise; and where was 
the man that did not mean to be guilty of it, if guilt 
there was in it? If there was a man who did not mean 
to enter into enterprise, let him go with the frogs that 
had lived in the days of Adam and of Eve [laughter]. 
If the people were starving at home, and had a 
conviction that on the other side of the Atlantic, or 
in the Indian or Pacific Ocean, they could sup- 
port themselves, they were the veriest frogs of 
the community, and ought to die in the old 
pool, if they did not go to the place where they had 
something to expect. He was bound to regard all 
mankind as his — Where was the man who 
would say that there existed a human being who was 
not his brother? Let him take his place with Cain, 
and say, I am not my brother's keeper” [loud cheers]. 
How strongly must the colonies influence the future 
condition of the world. It was, therefore, their duty to 
send to them the gospel of Christ. If England would 
conquer, let her evangelise; if she would fight, let it 
be to subdue the nations to the obedience of the faith ; 
let every —— that was conquered, be conquered to 
the gospel of Christ [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 


Mr. S. MA, minister, of Nottingham, rose to 
move— 

That the Treasurer and Secretary be requested to retain their 
Culces, and that the Committee ve reappointed, subject to the fol- 
lowing changes :—(uames read.] 

He begged for afew moments to avail himself of a 
similitude which every one would understand, from 
the unfortunate frequency of the calamity occurring in 
this great and crowded metropolis. In the case of a 
London fire, who was there that had not remarked how 
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many people there were who were talking about it, 
and how very few there were that were doing anything 
to lessen it? Such was the state of the world. Some 
refused to attempt to subdue the moral evil pervading 
it until they had ascertained who was to blame for its 
introduction. There were those who were interested in 
antiquity, and they wanted to know what engine ar- 
rived first. There were other parties doubting whe- 
ther any person had a right to work the fire- 
engines at all, except certain registered firemen, 
whose forefathers had worked them before [laughter 
and cheers]. There was a philosopher who wished the 
fire to rage to the uttermost, that he might have room 
to pursue his inquiries. There were artists taking a 
sketch on the spot, and poets turning the whole thing 
to verse, while there were few right-hearted persons 
who knew that there was but one means of chasing it 
away, and that was the rapid diffusion of the word of 
God. They might be asked who they were that they 
should put their hand to the work? His answer was, 
“Who hath despised the day of small things?“ He 
who saw the little ark floating down the river could 
scarcely suppose that it contained the future legislator 
of the Jews. Had they seen his first conversion, the 
influence of tears over a woman's heart, they would not 
have expected that he was the man before whom Egypt 
would tremble [cheers]. To sustain the work in which 
they were engaged they were called to pray and to 
give. If they could not give, or if they would not take 
it into their — he besought them to take it into 
their closets. He had sometimes wondered what were 
the prayers of a selfish man. Could he pray thus— 
„Let thy kingdom come, if it can be done without any 
more collections If no man would dare thus to pray, 
let him expand his heart [cheers]. 

Mr. J. C. Hanutson, minister, said he had pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. He had always felt much 
interest in this Society. It was his lot, some years ago, 
to be a classical tutor in a very large seminary in Can- 
terbury ; and among the pupils, there were two boys in 
whom he felt considerable interest. They were the 
sons of an officer who had retired from the army. He 
was a man exceedingly disappointed in life ; misfortune 
followed misfortune, until one day the school was in 
consternation, by hearing that he had put an end to his 
existence fhear, hear]. His family was at once 
thrown into circumstances of great depression. 
About seven years ago, when much out of health, 
he (Mr. II.) was at a watering-place, and he 
met with a lady and her daughter, the mother and 
sister of these two youths. He then discovered that 
they were gone to Australia, and felt much interest 
in hearing something of them. ‘The lady said that she 
had heard that he (Mr. II.) had become a minister, andshe 
wished that he would go to Australia, for her sons had 
written home to say that they had not been to a place 
of worship for some months, for there was none near 
them. She was a Churchwoman, but said that if he 
would go out she would precure a sufficient sum of 
money to rear a chapel if he would become the minis- 
ter [heat, hear]. There were many principles that 
ought to operate on their minds to induce them to send 
the gospel to the colonies. Ile would specify one—they 
ought to be influenced by the love of Christ, It was 
sometimes painful to observe how careless they were in 
obeying the dictates of conscience as to what they ought 
todo. But it was delightful to see a man who was not 
dragged on by a mere sense of duty, but who felt the 
moving principles of the gospel so oe that he 
could not resist them; and, instead of waiting for ex- 
citement, felt constrained to go forth to tell poor sin- 
ners of that love which had conquered his own heart 
[cheers |. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 


Mr. R. Kinx, of Boston, U. S., rose to move— 

That cordial thanks be given to J. R. Mills, Esq., for his valu- 

able services as Treasurer of the Society, and as Chairman of the 
meeting; as also to the pastor and friends connected with this 
chapel, for kindly granting the use of it to the Society on this occa- 
sion. 
He should never forget his first visit to England. When 
their eye was greeted by the land on the western side 
of the island, no thought rushed upon his mind more 
strongly than this—that that little island contained so 
much money, so much al and intellectual power, 
that it was destined to exert an influence upon the 
future history of mankind. The sense of Britain's ro- 
sponsibility was prominent on his heart at that time, 
but was more prominent now than it was then [hear, 
hear]. It was his conviction that God had given 
Great Britain a great act to perform; and woe to 
her, if she acted an unchristian part! If the British 
government extended her possessions, the British 
church was bound to follow in carrying the gospel. It 
was evident to the Americans, that Canada was to be a 
great people, and they were solicitous that they should 
be a religious ple. It was in an institution like 
this, and in the blessing of God upon their labours, that 
their hopes rested for its attainment. A great work 
was about to take place in America. The contest with 
Popery would be a very severe one; and every minister 
who went to Canada to preach the gospel, they hailed 
as a helper and a brother. Let every one present ask 
himself if he had made all the sacrifices, and exhibited 
all the consecration, that the love of Christ and the 
hope of heaven demanded of him. The principles of 
Congregationalism were eminently — to Canada; 
let this society, therefore, send forth as many mission- 
aries as it could, men who would go not to rule their 
brethren, but to be the messengers of the church 
| cheers |. 

Dr. Massiz, in seconding the resolution, said: He 
was sure that they would all congratulate themselves 
on the appearance of Mr. Kirk among them at the 
present moment. If they had any fears of a war with 
America, they would be glad to see a hundred Kirks 
visiting England, as the greatest assurance that peace 
would be maintained between the twocountries. ‘There 
had been a dispute about the boundary line of Oregon, 
but England would not discuss the question 
with their American brethren as to the boundary 
line of the territory of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They were desirous that both should occupy it till he 
came ; for there was much land to be possessed. Whilst 
American Christians were anticipating that a great na- 
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tion was rising in Canada, let them also anticipate that 
a powerful Christian influence would pervade it through 
the instrumentality of this Society. He not only valued 
this institution, and wished it greater prosperity than it 
had hitherto enjoyed, but he felt that it was an honour 
to be identified with its proceedings either at home or 
abroad. He had all the feelings of an emigrant when come 
years ago he reached the shores of India, and he could 
sympathise not only with Mr. Smith's description of an 
emigrant ship, but with every other statement bearing 
onthat subject. He believed that the best provision 
they could make for the emigrants in distant lands was 
to have a ministerial friend in every part, and a Con- 
gregational community in every city, who, while they 
were independent in Church government, were most 
generous in Christian fellowship, and ready to receive 
all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in 
truth. The resolution re-appointed the Treasurer. He 
hoped that he would indeed be a Treasurer. He found 
that the Society was still £300 in debt; and it would be 
well if, as they had paid off £300 during the past year, 
they would raise £400 during the present. There would 
then be a balance of £100 in hand; their present Chair- 
man would then be their Treasurer, and the next time 
they met, that would be the best thanks that they could 
give him. 

The resolution was put, and carried by acclamation. 

The CuHarrMan expressed his willingness at all times 
to serve the Society. Ile believed that they were act- 
ing under the highest authority in sending forth the 
gospel, ** conquering and to conquer,“ throughout the 
colonies. He believed that the blessing of God had 
rested upon them ; and, while Providence gave him the 
opportunity, he ehould be happy to serve the cause. 

r. T. Brxney, in acknowledging the latter part of 
the resolution, said that it would always afford himself 
and his people pleasure to grant the Society the loan of 
that place. Their only wish was, that the attendance 
at its anniversaries would become so great that it would 
be inadequate to their accommod ation. 

The benediction was then pronounced, and the meet- 
ing separated. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Sinnowr, Monmoutnusume:. —On Monday evening, 
the 4th inst., a numerous and respectable meeting was 
held at Ebenezer Chapel, Sirhowy, to present Mr. R. 
Jones with a testimonial of respect on his departure 
from the neighbourhood to take the pastoral care of the 
Welsh Independent church, Gartside-street Chapel, 
Manchester. The mecting was commenced by reading 
and prayer, by Mr. Millsoms, ‘Tredegar. Nathaniel Coats, 
Esq., surgeon, was called to the chair, who deeply re- 
gretted the loss of Mr. Jones from the place, as he had 
always found him an honest, upright, and most straight- 
forward man. Being himself a churchman, he could 
not speak from experience of Mr. Jones as a minister ; 
but if he could judge from the large congregation that 
a his chapel, he felt assured that he must be a 

aithful expositor of truth. The different testimonials 
were then presented in the following order : 


1. From the church and congregation under Mr. Jones's 
pastoral care, the works of Richard Baxter, in 23 vols., 
Orme’s edition. Presented by Messrs. Hughes and Stephen 
Williams. 

2. From the forgemen of Tredegar Iron Works, Han- 
rag be Historical Memoirs relating to the Independents.” 
In 3 vols. Presented by Mr. John Lewis. 

3. From the church and congregation of Mr. Evan Jones, 
Sharon chapel, Tredegar, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, by Dr. Kitto. 2 vols. I'resented by Messrs. Robert 
Roberts and William Edwards. 

4. From the church and congregation of Mr. W. Wil- 
liams, Adulam, Davidson on Sacred Llermeneutics.”’ 1 
vol. Presented by Mr. Williams, who addressed the meet- 
ing at considerable length; and referred to the great loss 
whicn the cause of religion would have to suller in the 
neighbourhood from Mr. Jones's departure. 

5. From Mr. W. Roberts and Baptist friends, Tredegar, 
„ Dugald Stewart on the Philosophy of the Human Mind.“ 
vol. Presented by Mr. J. Davies. : 
Two ladies were then introduced by Mr. Evan Jones, 
who were deputed by the female part of the congrega- 
tion to present Mrs. Jones with a purse of gold, and a 
suitable address, which was read by the chairman. In 
returning thanks, Mr. Richard Jones delivered an im- 
pressive and cloquent address. The different vicissi- 
tudes which had met the church and congregation from 
his settlement among them nearly eight years ago passed 
under review. His opposition to Chartism had nearly 
cost him his life, and proved a source of great danger to 
him. The difficulties of his position were now removed 
to a considerable degree, but, it seemed to him that it 
was his Master’s will that he should remove to another 

art of his vineyard. On behalf: | imself and his be- 

oved partner he sincerely thanke | for the great kind- 

ness and liberality which had been manifested towards 
them by all classes on the present occasion. Ile con- 
cluded by assuring the audience that he should ever 
continue to feel the deepest interest in their welfare, 
and that his prayers should constantly ascend to God 
on their behalf. ‘The meeting was subsequently ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Ridge, Kendle ; Jones, ‘Tredegar ; 
Jeffreys, Penycal; and Rowlands, Pontypool; allof whom 
delivered very eloquent and powerful addresses. The 
departure of Mr. Jones was considered as a public loss, 
and eulogies pronounced on his character were ail well 
deserving. Thanks were voted to the chairman; after 
which Mr. Ridge prayed for the church at Sirhowy, 
and Mr. Rowlands invoked che divine blessing on Mr. 
Jones and his family. The proceedings lasted three 
hours, and the meeting separated at a few minutes past 
ten, 

Recoenition Services at Atnion CA, Souru- 
AMPTON.—On Wednesday, April 29th, the Nev. Thos, 
Pullar, late of Gateshead (formeriy of Glasgow), was 
publicly recognised as pastor of the congregation con- 
nected with the above chapel. ‘The Rev. L. Adkins 
commenced the service of the day by reading the Serip- 
tures and offering prayer. The Kev. Dr. Massie (of 
Manchester) delivered the introductory discourse on the 
Constitution of a Christian Church. ‘The Kev. E. Giles 
(of Newport) proposed the usual questions, which were 
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responded to by Mr. Isaac Fletcher, on behalf of the 
church, stating the objects contemplated by the ſor- 
mation of a second Congregational church in the town, 
and the circumstances which led to the unanimous 
choice of the Rev. T. Pullar as the first pastor; and by 
Mr. Pullar, who gave an outline of his personal and 
ollicial history, with a statement of his views in assum 
ing this pastoral charge. Mr. Giles having offered 
special prayer for the pastor and the people, the Rev. 
Dr. Bennett (of London, formerly of Romsey) gave the 
charge to the minister, marked by practical good sense, 
and a deep impression of the duties and responsibilities 
of the Christian ministry. The Rev. T. Mann (of 
Cowes) concluded by prayer, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Lumb (of Bittern), Ford (of Alresford), Johnson (of 
Basingstoke), Lloyd (of Lymington), with other min's- 
ters, took part in the devotional services. As it wus an- 
ticipated that the attendance in the evening would be 
greater than could be accommodated in Albion Chapel 
the minister and deacons of the Above Bar Chapel 
kindly granted the use of their chapel for this service ; 
when the Rev. James Hill (of Clapham) preached to 
Mr. Pullar's church and congregation on their duties to 
the minister. The discourse was marked by a deep tone 
of piety and earnestness; and the subject, Prayer,“ 
was peculiarly suitable as the closing service. The de- 
votional services were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Thorn, Pullar, Hardey, Yarnold, and Stevens. Between 
the services about fifty ministers and friends dined at 
the Clarendon Ilotel, when the Rev. T. Pullar took the 
chair; and after the removal of the cloth, the meeting 
was addressed by Drs. Bennett, Massie, and other 
friends. The Rev. Thos. Adkins and the deacons of the 
Chapel Above Bar were present, and cordiality and 
kindly feeling were reciprocated between the ministers 
and the office-bearers of the two churches. The engage- 
ments of the day were preceded by a special prayer- 
meeting held on Tuesday evening in Albion Chapel, 
when Dr. Massie gave a powerful and appropriate ad- 
dress. The whole of the services were marked by 
seriousness, joyousness, and Christian kindly feeling ; 
and the occasion will be looked back upon with plea- 
sure, not only by the regular attendants at Albion 
Chapel, but by all who took part in or witnessed the 
proceedings. Hampshire Independent. 


Sratpwick, Iluntinoponsnine.—Tur Votruvranr 
Prixctrie.—On Monday afternoon, the 20th ult., a 
mecting was held in the Old Dissenting Chapel, at 
Spaldwick, to take into consideration the propriety of 
enlarging the old chapel or building a new one, in order 
to afford better accommodation for the present congre- 
gation. After some deliberation, in which Mr. Haber- 
shon, architect, of St. Neots, expressed his opinion 
that it would be exceedingly unwise to expend money 
on the old building, which had stood bordering on two 
centuries, it was resolved to erect one entirely new, 
with a commodious schoolroom adjoining thereto. The 
friends immediately came forward in a most liberal 
manner, and, before the meeting separated, upwards of 
£260 were promised, including £50 raised by a penny- 
a-week subscription, all of which will be available by 
Midsummer next. The extreme estimated expense is 
£500, and we are all resolved, if possible, there shall be 
no debt remaining when the chapel is opened; our 
prospects are good, A public tea was kindly provided 
by eight ladies, the proceeds of which were applied to 
the building fund. Messrs. Wright and Millard, from 
Iluntingdon, enlivened the meeting with suitable ad- 
dresses. 


Monmovutiusuine Werten INDEPENDENT ASssociATION, 
—The annual meeting of this Association was held on 
the Gch and 7th inst. The Rev. R. Jones, Sirhowy, pre- 
sided. A friendly address to the Welsh ministers of 
the different denominations in the United States of 
America, on the subject of Oregon, moved by Mr. E. 
Jones, ‘Tredegar, and seconded by Mr. D. R. Powell, 
ILanover, and supported by Mr. E. Griffith, Swansea, 
was unanimously adopted. A committee was ap- 

inte to promote the circulation of English and 
Velsh tracts on the Anti-state-church question. Very 
eloquent and impressive discourses were delivered in 
the course of the two days, by Messrs. Havard, Tre- 
dustan; Jacobs, Swansea; awards, Aberdare; Rees, 
landovery; Ellis, Mynyddislwyn ; Jeffreys, Penycae ; 
Lawrence, Liantrissaint; Ridge, — 5 Davies, 
Joppa; Jones, Sirhowy; Hughes, Dowlais; Davies, 
Cwmaman; Rees, Bethei; Thomas, Rock; and Hop- 
kins, Eretower, all in Welsh; and by Griffiths, Hay; 
Jones, ‘Tredegar; Griffiths, Swansea; and Davies, 
Black wood, in English. Our English friends must not 
suppose that all the above number of speakers preached 
in the same place, otherwise the different meetings 
would have been equal to those of the Puritans in 
length. 


Wurrny.—The annual meeting of the North Riding 
Ilome Missionary Association, was held at Whitby, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 28th and 29th. On 
the evening of the former day, the annual sermon was 
preached, in Silver-street Chapel, by Mr. C. Bingley, of 
Middlesborough. His subject was the prosperity of 
the Christian church. The devotional parts of the 
service were conducted by Mr. George Schofield, of 
Malton, and Mr. Henry Howard, of Rillington. At 
seven o'clock next morning there was a public prayer- 
meeting at the same place; and, after breakfast, the 
ministers and delegates assembled for the despatch af 
business, which was resumed in the afternoon. In 
the interval, they dined together (mustering about 
thirty) in the School-room in Cliff-lane. The whole 
expenses of entertainment, public and private, were 
hospitably undertaken by the friends connected with the 
chapel, so as not to trench on the funds of the associs 
ation. Among the business transacted, was a petition 
to Parliament against the Charitable Trusts Bill. In 
the evening was held the public meeting, at which 
James Dunlop, Esq., of Malton, presided, and which 
was addressed by Messrs. J. C. Potter, secretary, 
G. B. Kidd, of Scarborough, G. Schofield, C. Bingley, 
S. Shaw, and J. Hardman, together with John Bucha- 
nan, Esq., treasurer, and Dr. N. Rogers. 


Tatyront, CanbigAxs Rink. — Mr. Owen Thomas, 
late of Talysarn, Carnarvonshire, has lately taken the 
pastoral care of the Independent church at this plage. - 
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many of them forgotten. ‘To criticise their contents 
now will be as useless as it would prove ill-timed. A 
single word of recognition will be all that is appro- 


ness, we hasten to give. 
bear keeping, as shrubs, when plucked, retain their 
freshness longer than flowers. We shall therefore 
make a start with 

THe Burrisu QuartreR.y.—lIn allusion to a brief 
notice of the tracts published by the British Anti- 
state-church Association, we are quite willing to say, | 
„Let by-gones be by-gones.” The tone of that notice 
amuses us, haunted as we are by the recollection of 
the minatory front with which this project, when 
nearly arrived at the Cignity of a prospectus, frowned 
authoritative rebuke upon all who, like ourselves, had 
imbibed the spirit of Young Dissent. Quarterlies, 
however, as well as smaller fry, must yield, in some 
measure, to the current of opinion; and events have 
happened since the birth of the Dritish (Quart rly 
which may well have modified the original intention 
of its conductors. Of the present number we can 
speak in high praise. The articles are all well writ- 
ten, and of unusual interest. The first, The l'riest— 
hood of Letters,” is masteriv—-we may almost say, 
brilliant, and ts pervaded by a spirit of the most libe- 
ral philosophy. We have seldom been more gratilicd 
than we were with the perusal of it. 


It contains 
some large views ef things-—-develops principles of 
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} 
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the reader. e 
nating, genial. and itself poetical.  Suarnelisme in 
terest, evidently penned by one who knew all that his 
work required at his hands. [Tt has the merit, . 
sides, of being peculiarly well-timed, for the abundant 
information it supplies, within a small compass, is j 
what educated Englishmen of our own day will value. 
ee Dr. What ly and the Levan lical IIe * is the 
least satisfactory, in our judgment, of all the papers 
contained in the present number. There Is ail ar aft 
superticial dogmatism about it which, however sue- 
cessfully it may dispose of common— 
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| will not avail with the retlecting to meet those mis. 
givings respecting the alliance which an intimate ap- 
preciation of the unme hanion! gem of | hyts | "\ 
would be apt to Sugeest, bie M iN | number. bow 
ever, of the “ British Quarterly” is 1 0 est u 
has yet appeared —and does honour to all concerned 


We give a single extract where, had space alowed, 
we could have wished to give many, 


actments of 


0 


tions of 


tyroclamation of the 


readily with all the military cant of the day. 
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L Primitive Metuopist Misstonarny Society. — The 
annual meeting of this Society was held on the 11th | 
| inst., at Elim Chapel, Fetter-lane. The attendance far 
i | excceded that of last year; Mr. T. Holliday, treasurer, 
| in the chair. Mr. J. Garner, secretary, in his report, 
| stated the following: — This Society has 7 mission sta- 
tions at home and abroad, on which are employed 9S | 
wy)! missionaries. Number of members on those stations, 
11 7,589; which includes an increase of 444 for the year, | 
1 exclusive, however, of the American distriet's increase, | 
| the report of which has not yet been received. Since | 
the list May merting, Mr. W. Fowler set sil for the | 
United States; Mr. H. Green for New Piymouth (New 
Zealand), and Mr. W. Storr for Adelaide (South | 
Australia). Mr. J. Wilson has been removed from 
; the latter place to Sydney, New South Wales, | 
where he had raised a society of 108 members. | 
| i The increase of finance is £630; making a tot 
7 £2,873 8s. 1d. Ere the report is published, further in- | 
crease is anticipated. Messrs. Broadway, llowcroft | 
(from Essex), W. Garner, Oscrolt (from Sheerness), 
Ride, and Holroyd, addressed the meeting, Missionary 
toils and triumphs, popular objections to Primitive 
Methodism, the voluntary and anti-state-endowment 
6 character of the connexion, and iesolutions to incre ased 
| zeal, severally engaged their attention. To all ac | 
quainted with Primitive Methodism, it will suffi % to! 
f say, that this meeting was emphatically a Primitive 
Methodist one - a Correspondent. 

Brunswick Cuaren, Mite-exp Roap.—'This spacious 
and beautiful place of worship, after having been closed 
for repairs, was re-opened on Tuesday evening lust. 
Ine attendance was considerable, and several of the 
ministers of the district were present. ‘The services 
were opened by Mr. R. Saunders, of Latimer Chapel, 
who read the Scriptures and prayed, Dr. A. teed 

reached an instructive and powerful sermon trom 
dom ens viii. 28. A collection was made towards 
defraying the expenses incuned, ‘The Church assem- 
bling in Brunswick chapel has been established upwards | 
of two hundred years. Its first pastor was Dr, Thomas 
Goodwin. For the last 123 vears it has had only three 
pastors—viz., Messrs, Nichard-on, Ilumphreys, and 
Evans, the latter of whom has just resigned the pasto- 
rate. We understand that, during the month of Alay, 
Messrs. J. Viney, II. S. Seaborn, John Robinson, Win. 
Arthur, and . G. Exall from America, will preach. It 
is expected that Mr. ‘Talbot will commence lis pastoral 
duties on Sunday next. 

Mr. Groror Eulxwx Rees, formerly minister of the | 

Independent chapel, bakewell, Derbyshire, and tor the 
ö last five or six years pastor of the Cong cational! 
church, Worthing, Sussex, has gone over to Cie Church 
| of England. Ile is shortly to receive episcopal ordima— 
tion; and it is currently stated, that the seene ot his 

future labours is to be the chapel of case at Worthing. 

LITERATURE. 
THE PERIODICALLS (ALAY). 

Tue full report we gave at the beginning of the 

month, of the case Gathercole r. Miall, compelled us to 
* defer our usual notice of the periodicals. The month 
has already more than half glided away, and the task 

| remains undone. ‘The magazines have been read, and | 


priate ; and this, with suitable apologies for our late- | 
The quarterlies will better | 
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certain ar 


' solution ot thed mbt contain 


common people. 
running after the 


laudatory 


The Monconformist. 


THE VRIESTHOOD OF LETTILKES. 


Such, then, has been, and such is, the Triesthood of 
Letters. It is, in part, sincerely Christian; in a much 
greater degree it is hostile to Chris‘ianity, either in the 
shape of a philosoplie il the; In, addre asf d to the educated, 
or of a more vulvar unbelief, addressed to the ignorant, | 
and in a greater degree ll, it mar be said to be neutral! 
on this subject, finding its abundant sca-room in the de- 


| 


still, 
partments of polities, economics, criticism, and the litera- 
ture of amusement, Combined, it the most potent 
azency our world has s<een—more formidable than 
the sc ptre of kings, the decrecs of cabinets, or the en- 
legist ers. It 1 pws ON silently and CCAS. 
I lx, like the confluent waters of some mighty river, to 
which no stay may be given. It is everywhere imparting 
its tone to the thinking, the feeling, and the action of the 
enlightened portions of the human race; gradually pene- | 
trating the darkest recesses, and on its way to a universal 
ascendancy. Its good, as we have said, greatly prepon- 
derates over its evil; but as regards scriptural Christianity, 
it necds much in the way of correction, and much in the 
Way supplement. During the last two centuries, the 
power f the Christian priestho “i has been on the wane, 
and the powe! if this new pric tho has waxed stronger and 
stronger, It is k, is this course of things to 
continue? If so, the issne can be no matter for conjecture. 
If not, from what quarter may we expect the better in- 
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ever 
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nab time to i 
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Tuk Nouri Buren Revirw 
merited reputation. The articles in the present num- 
ber are nine: Lisi of Domestu aled ö 
Lewhbnitz N Lyn cOpacy sn Seotlan „ Lord Campbell S| 
hires of fhe Chancellors: Annals of the Laglish 
Bible : British and hore eri Ayrienlture * 
of Peussiu * I'vee 67 ureh Siles 4 and thee lar oa the 
Jules. We shail remark only on the last two. | 
The refusal of sites for the erection of free churches 
has been the form in which this recent Incorporation 
of de 11 % voluntaries have been destined to try the 
strength of their principles by bitter persecution. 
The article brings before us many affecting illustra- 
this fact, and comments upon them with | 
ability and moderation. It would seem as if the Free 
Church were smitten with Judgment for having in its | 


sustains its W e|]- 


Animals ; | 


tse olowy 
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first hour of trial quoted the aid of the great ones of 
the earth. 


pokesman for the hody, 
relied too hesitatingly upon the omnipotence of truth, | 
and turned conciliate the goodwill 
of the aristocracy. has his reward. ‘That 
arm of flesh” he leancd upon with 
fawning and flattering has been the first to uplift 
itself in revenge of the disruption. Well will it be, 

length teach the leaders 
of this movement, that there is no way to the heart 


ot 


Dr. Chalmers, as s 


too slavishlv to 
Ile 


Will il 


if painful « x periene e shall at 


a people so «direct as the faithful and energetic 
eospel-—% nd that 
earthly power to which the church can | 
port and defence comparable to the affection of the 
Noth but evil ever came from 


aristocracy. “ The War the 


there 
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Sull Ti, ag 
from official documents, and, hence, exceedingly 
British We are 
grieved to observe the .Vorth British filling in so 
It is, 
perhaps, but another sign of the aristocratic tendencies 


of cdisinterestedness. 


of the Free Church party, but it is a most mournful 
one. We give the concluding paragraph as a speci- 
men i— 

run CIMRISTIAN STATESMANSHIP OF HARDINGE. 


But, whatever doubts may be current regarding the worldly 
forbearance u it has induced Sir Henry 
llardinyve to restore the sovercivu ofa dong rod nation to 
the throne, from wi il id would have hurled him, 

ne can question the Virtue and nobility of an act so illus- 
trative of the “might of mildness’’-—an act so honest, so 
chivalrous, so worthy of a Christian st 
it, if the hope * of the Gove rnor-vureiit ral 10 Zarding 
the formation of aSikh Government, capable of restoring the 
Pun) mbtoa state ol permanent order and tranquillity, be 


wisdom of that 


which we 


| trot disappointed, the course which he has adopted must be 


acknowledged, by all competent parties, to have been the 
best which he could have All depenus upon the 
in that conditional monosvila- 
ble. Any greatmeasure allecting the future destiny ofthe Pun- 
muh, to which, Upon entering Laat country at the head ofa 


selected, 


Vik tori us alm, ie naigiit h ve resorte * would hy ive bee 11 
ne 1 ta 101 uU ‘alts oben 4 1 Unt ti is 1 with truth he 
said ai the measure to a haus h 10 eta actual * resort and 1 


sterling worth, and is given ina style which fascinates | 
well done - diserimi— 


France” is a long paper of singular ability. and in- , 


ean he said of 18 other Course which t| Crowe rnor-veneral 
could have followed—that whilst, if successful, it is unques— 
for hien hi 110 already stated, the 
* must ever, whether sue- 


uustccesstul 


we 
„ i 
Cc al sarvds its immediate resuits, 
not only be looked upen by all people and all generations as 
an act of sur baseingz Jemenex and chivalrous virtue, but be 
regarded, bw aut 

events, and mar, 
all ir ends, as 
prosper s it 
,;ower in 
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wisest and 1 pe bit. Mr 
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ful “a> 


who have watched the course of human 
hamdot the Divinity which shapes 
a must eventually enlLance the 
the reputation, the British 
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Associat on, 


as the 
of 


the Sundas-school Union, and of the British and Foreign 


Our supplement of Monday 
Anti-State-C] 


reports 


meetings of the Dritish mire! 


Sailors’, ‘Tract, Wi slevan “hiss Vilar, and Dible Societi 81 


will be forwarded to any of our subscribers who may not 


1 


receive them, ue rece pt of Six postage stamps. 
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Our number for May Oth, containing the verbatim report 


of sie Thomas Wilde's sneech, and the separate decision of 


the Judges in ne Case of Gathereole . Miall, Day also be 


’ . 5 15 ose 
und dircet trom tie Giles. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Phis day is pauls J. price Ga 
„zun TRUE SUCCESSION : a Sermon, preached 
i sen the Leta 1 nenne ely, Ms, 18 44 lie’, 
! in | 1 F, ., un 211 . , — 
‘ = * i ‘ Nen tie?” ' 7. - ** 
allen: Gooner Vintt , 26, Ivyslane; Dyer and Co, 24, Pater- 
! eren, Bi vl, Mlachkf{riatseread ; I. Imunds, ] D Sand; and 


shaw, douthampton- ron, 


b 
Is ho |} 


ook for sup- | 


. . ” * " “a 
is chiefly narrative—gleaned, of course, 


| oo. Pateruoster-row ; 
| on and after the Sth of May. 
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WE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of the Society will be held at EXETER HALL, Strand, 

on TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 19, 1846. THOMAS CHALLIs, 
Keq., Alderman, will preside, Chair to be taken at dix o’Clock 
reecisely. 
: Tickets of admission may be had at the Society’s Rooms, Con- 
tonal Library, 4, Dlemtield-street, Finsbury; at Mr. Snow's, 
y: and Messrs. Nisbet's and Co., Beruers- street; 


Tre 


IL DW. ALEX. DUNN,? 


ALGERNON WELLS, 5 eretaries. 


ee 


N LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
rgyill. THIRTIETH PUBLIC ANNIVERSARY 


of the LONDON PEACE SOCIETY will be held in FINS. 


— ttt 
— 


| peri CHAPEL, Moorfields, on TUESDAY Evening, May 19th, 


1816. 
CHAS. HINDLEY, Esq., M. P., 
President of the Society, is expected to take the Chair, at Six o'clock, 


q)COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
> EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW— 
\l, LIFE ASSURANCE at MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Loudon office, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
The premiums may be instanced in those required to assure 
410, with prospective share in whole profits :— 


For MUTU. 


1 


> Age 30 


Ann. Prem. Age 20 |Age2 Age 35 | Age 40 Age Age 50 
1 ’ | 

4 sd £Ladi£Lxead 4 s. d. Lad 4 d £ 8. d. 

Whole Life 1 15 81180 16 2 61021493 594 1 7 

21 Years....2 71021082146 219 83 64314914 7 2 


A comparison of these premiums with those of any other Mutual 
Office willat once show the tmmediate advantages secured in the 
scottish Provident. The subjoined table exhibits the Aunual Save 
ings in Premiums for each £1,000 assured in this office :— 


Annual Premium for £1,000, Annual Saving in 


A ay * 


lu Scot. Prov. In other oflices. Scottish Provident. 
& 8 4. & «@ 44. | E. d. 
25 vy 0 0 24 9 10 5 0 10 
00 20 15 0 26 11 3 5 19 2 
5 9 | 180 ( 6 10 0 
40) 27 7 6 19 3 i 6 11 S 
15 32 17 6 sw 2 6 1 8 
© These Savings will |... * 
Annual Saving in Mesure in Gentticn | lotal Assurance for 
Scottish Provident, “on ann ithe Higher 'remiums. 
L . . L 8. al, 4 1. A. 
5 ‘) 10 265 I 0 1205 0 0 
＋ 19 2 287 60 10 1257 0 0 
15 10 I 278 90 0 12738 ) 0 
6 11 x 210 0 0 | 1210 0 0 
6 | 8 ISO 0 0 110 0 0 


The entire profits are reserved for the assured, and assigned to 
them on a principle at once equitable, secure, and beneficial. 

Phe Loudon Directors will receive Proposals and Appearances 
daily. he hiehth Annual Report is now ready, 

Pull tables aud details may be had at the London office:— 


J. R. LEIPCUILD, Secretary. 


12. Moorgate-street. 
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Titk LAW.—This all-important 
Is fully treated in all its relalions—religious, moral, 
Nu. 70 Tilk ani.“ 

In cane juenee of the great interest excited on the subject, 
this number (price dd.) ts published cutiieor than usual, and Lhe pub- 
nent 


NN 
4 


iti it trade can tow be inen J. 
C. Mien, Red Livn-cuourt, Ileet- street; and all booksellers 
iti i tit SN sible li. 
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Just published, in royal IS mo, price 3s. Gd., 


TIEWS of the VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE, in 


POUR SERIES: showing its Nature and Intrinsic Excellence 


its Adaptation to Man as an lndividual—its Ilarmony with his 
Social Nature and Position—and its Accordance with the Genius of 


itesman, It is equally 


Christianity. By Eowakp MIALt, 


OVINIONS OF TIIF PRESS, 
Phe work before us consists of a series of articles which origi- 


nally appeared in that journal (the .Vonconformist): and we deem 


1 


it no eXaggeration to say that no olher existing journal has fue 
ni<hed a series of papers containing so much | fty Pribciple, sttse 
tained thought, and ellective Wrilinyg. It is one of the books that 
make the reader wish he were the author, Brief as the papers 


heces: al ily ire’, they seldom fail to eo to the very reot of the matter. 
Common Topics are treated in an tUheommon u 4 ‘The old argue 
ment is frequently made to Possess neun virtue. The objection is 
olten, by a deeper plilosophy, proved to invelve a posilive praise, 
and the whele is fuil of life. lhe ust ane cdote, the racy jillustrae- 
tion, the expressive plirase, fitting the idea as it would seem in- 
capable of tittiug any other, panting as well as indicating it; all 
these part a charin te discussions of the eraver sort, which even 
those who take no juterest in the sentiments advanced can scarcely 
fail to feel. It has so much Visacity that the dullest mind must 
relish it; and so much foree that the most decided opponent must 
feel, that, it voluntarsism be a mistake, reason has much to answer 
fou. —Lelectic Heri. 

* borty-four papers—real gems—which originally appeared in the 
columus of the .Vonce niurmist, are here presented to the public 
in the form of a neat and compact little bouk, well printed and 
bound, Weventure to predict lor this edition a rapid sule. 
Beptist Reporter. 


* The times demand that works in this spirit should be not only 
read and digested, but also pushed into general circulation, with 
the utmost psssible rapidity.” —Baplist Magazine, 


“We hope all fathers of families will place this book in the hands 
of those of their children who can appreciate its worth—that alk 
Sabbatheschool teachers will at once purchase it. It onght te be in 
the library of every Dissenter, small as his library may be; and we 
respectfully suggest to some of the wealthy among us that they 
might de the cause of truth essential service by distributing some 
Copies to those who would be vind to Possess il, and Vet ure too 
poor to bay it. We wish the writer Godespeed in his great work, 
and hepe all our readers will at once acquire the volume.“ - Bap- 
list Herd. 


hose who have read the articles of u hich it is composed Fan- 
net have filed, unless from their own fanit, to perceive that they 
are strongiy marked with the traces of vigorous thought, relieved 


, by a chaste and easy style, and beautified occasionally by well- 


| selected Metaphors, 


We are weil pleased to find that they are again 

iters in this new form, and we sincerels hope 
that they have not been cast there in vain.’—Bradjord Observer. 

“This book ia: nt 


Wi 


east upon lle w 


dimirable in itself, and, published 
nid have deserved a large share of public attention. 
ment, when the endowment and voluntary rin N 2 
brought into nete ante 


any time, 
But at pre- 
have beep 
. by the measures of men in power, the 
appearance on the feld of such an auxiliary of the good cause must 
be hathed as particularly fortunate and opportune.” —Adinburgh 
Chronicle. 


“The little volume before us is a book, if nat the be ok, for the 
it menus the subjeet all round, and penetrates through it: 
itis marked by (UPC stliees, and a resse, and shon be in the 
hands of ali whe would take part in the great and glorious ttruggle 
for the true and the right.“ — Cr Chronicle. 
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Vise, by the same Author, demy lema, bornd in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


TILE NONCONFORMISTS SKELCH- BOOK ; 


a Series of Views of a State-church and its attendant Evils, 
Avior and Joss, S, Paternoster-rew. 

14 11 Jann i! * | i uf * * * itu — 14 184 — 2 
the cotnty of Mast rex, at No I. Crane. t. „et reet. in 
tiie pourieni ol St Lditiant the West. in the 1 1 4 

1114 i! 1 we * See © MIALL, ul Nu. J. Leigras * ‘ 


N 18 Aae, Lutnell- 
math, ohen. i the counts vl Middlesex, ut the ult * No 3 
1 1 . 


V hitetriars-street, Pleet-street, in the parish of St. Dy 
West, in the city of Londun.—Monbay, May 18, 


ustan in the 
1816. 
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